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SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION 


. . . THROUGH BETTER EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Despite all the improved production techniques—despite automation, data processing and the 


new technical developments, the supervisor is still the key to efficiency—still the person that puts 
the profit in the company P & L statement. Management may set the policies and goals, but 
it falls on the shoulders of the supervisors, foremen and department heads to see that these 


policies are carried out—at a profit and with a minimum of employee difficulty. 


This new supervisory booklet-—SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION Through Better Employee Rela- 
tions—approaches the problem in an entirely different manner—thoroughly and completely, and 
from the supervisor's point of view. 


COVERS THESE 3 IMPORTANT AREAS 


1. The supervisor must be thoroughly acquainted with up-to-date personnel practices. He can 
no longer push this off on the personnel department — for it is the supervisor who has to 
deal with personnel practices on his own level if he wishes to have an effective. satisfied 
and producing work force. This section covers: 


THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT JOB 
e Selection e Induction 
e Training e Appraisal 
The supervisor must be people-oriented — he must know how to handle the day-to-day prob- 
lems of employees on the job. This section covers: 


ON THE JOB RELATIONSHIPS 
e Building Morale e Effective Communications 
e Giving Orders e Discipline 

e Handling Grievances 


The supervisor must be familiar with the legal requirements that affect his job duties — he 
must administer his work group keeping in mind the Federal laws that govern his company. 
This section covers: 
THE SUPERVISOR AND THE LAW 

e Labor-Management Relations e Union Members’ Bill of Rights 

e The Wage-Hour Law e Wage-Hour Overtime Pay Chart 

e The Walsh-Healey Act e Employment Rights 

e Social Security 


A CONSTANT REFERENCE MANUAL 

SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION THROUGH BETTER EMPLOYEE RELATIONS is not simply 
a book for reading — rather, it is a constant reference manual which your foremen and super- 
visors will refer to time and time again. It may well become a text on which you may base a 
supervisory development and foremanship training program. 

Text is written in clear, understandable language — and on the supervisor’s level — from the 
supervisors point of view. Every effort has been made by the author to cover all the important 
supervisory problems in the three distinct areas discussed. 


84 Pages—lllustrated—5 X 742” Size—Two Color Cover 


Quantity Discounts 
$1.50 per copy | to 5 copies $1.50 ea. 


6 to 25 copies — 10%, 51 to 100 copies — 20%, 
26 to 50 copies — 15%, 101 or over 25%, 
FOB Springdale, Conn 


ORDER A COPY FOR EACH FOREMAN, SUPERVISOR AND DEPARTMENT HEAD— 
MOTIVATION, INC. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 
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PTUMUUTRT AULA LU Ds 


YOUR VOICE 
is YOU! 


MAKE IT SERVE YOU 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


Every executive must sell himself both in his business world and in his social world. How can you do it, Mr. 
Executive, except through your speech? Poise and confidence are yours when you know that you are speaking well. 


You may present an excellent appearance which is always an asset, but will it help you if you negate it the 
moment you open your mouth? Don’t let poor speech handicap you, or ruin your chances for advancement by put- 
ting you on the defensive. Don’t let the WRONG word at the RIGHT time spoil an otherwise completely success- 
ful interview. 


There is no magic way to improve your voice and speech. It must be done through an analysis of your faults 
and short-comings. Specific techniques must be applied, not to speech improvement in general, but to your specific 
needs. 





The SPEECHPHONE METHOD is your answer. With the veice and diction course, you receive a free analysis. 
Your voice and speech is analyzed either in person or by mail. If you cannot avail yourself of the recording facili- 
ties of our Executive Speech Institute in New York City, you may mail either a record or a tape recording of 
your voice to us. A careful analysis of your voice and speech will be made and mailed to you plus a plan of study to 
be followed in the privacy of your own home. 


In addition to the voice and diction course, which is designed to help you to acquire the correct sound, rhythm 
and intonation of good, smooth American speech, there is a spoken word list which is made up of the first pro- 
nunciations of 3000 words as given by the three leading college dictionaries. This list is composed of words which 
are frequently mispronounced. Either course may be used separately, but together they give a complete founda- 
tion. 


The SPEECHPHONE METHOD is also being used by various companies for in-service training of business 
personnel. 


Price per course, consisting of 3 LP (12 inch) records plus the text, which is recorded verbatim with space to 
repeat, plus the free analysis, is only $29.50. Use the handy order coupon below. 


ICR Corporation 
Speechphone Division 
HEAR 281 State Street 
New London, Conn. 
YOUR WAY Please ship Advanced Course [) Spoken Word List —) 
(Either course alone $29.50—both courses $59.00) 
(Check here for information on other Speechphone Courses 
TO 
Name Title 
Company 
BETTER SPEECH pres 
City - 
| enclose my check for $29.50 [) $59.00 (J 
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THE ONE PUBLICATION 
THAT PROVIDES ALL THE FACTS 


reset os 


. ~y ane 
Factory oe sper 


sete ABOUT ADP! 


A non-technical service publication pub- 
lished by an independent organization with 
no afhliation with equipment manufac- 
turers, associations or other groups which 
might dictate editorial policy. 


J.sued fortnightly so that there is no editorial lag— 
we report new ideas, developments and events as soon 


as they take place. 


Every member of the management team must possess a knowledge of automatic data processing 
today! Present economics has company profits caught in a vise—with administrative and manage. 
ment costs climbing to unheard of heights. ADP is one of the more important developments that 
can help relieve this situation—provided it is correctly and economically employed and administered. 
This is the function of AUTOMATED OPERATIONS AND DATA PROCESSING — a unique 
service publication issued on alternate Tuesdays by first class mail. Through this media, subscribers 
will receive the latest and most complete information available on ADP—gathered directly from the 


field and stressing only the practical applications for your immediate use. 


AO is written for all levels — from the president and comptroller to department heads and operators 
As far as possible, the material is presented in non-technical language — clearly, concisely and with 
emphasis on the practical approach. It is the aim of A-O to completely cover the field for you — to 
provide you with every bit of information that will help ADP do a better, more thorough and cost- 


saving job for your organization. 


The regular subscription rate is $37.50 a year, first class postage included. A SPECIAL CHARTER 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE OF $27.50 per year is available for a limited time. A sample copy and ad. 


ditional literature is available from the publisher. 
Write To— 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AIDS, INC. 1656 Lincoln Bivd., Santa Monica, California 
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Conference Calendar 


JULY 


2 Bethel, Maine. Gould Academy. 
through National Training Laboratories, Div. Adult Education Service, National Education Association of the United States. 15th 
14-23 Annual Summer Laboratory in Human Relations Training. National Training Laboratories, 1201-16th St. N.W. 
through Washington 6, D. C. 
Aug. 4 


10-14 Stamford, Conn. 
Public Service Research, Inc. Institute on Programming Techniques in Industrial Training. Dr. Gilbert E. Teal, Direc- 
tor of Training Systems. Public Service Research, Inc., 91 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 


19-22 Silver Bay, New York. 
Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 43rd Annual Conference. Mrs. Margaret H. Mendez, Registrar, 
Silver Bay Conference, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


23 Harriman, New York, Arden House 
through Columbia University. Tenth Annual Columbia Utility Management Workshop. M. F. Garvey, Executive Secretary, Co- 
Aug. 4 iumbia University Management Workshop, 409 Engineering Bldg., Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


24-28 Lafayette, Indiana. Purdue Memorial Center 
Purdue University. Conference and Workshop. Dr. Lawrence F. Greenberger, Professor of Industrial Education, 209 
Education Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


3r Madison, Wisc. Campus, University of Wisconsin. 
through American Society of Training Directors. 8th Annual Institute. Gordon M. Bliss, Exec. Director, ASTD, 2020 University 
Aug.11 Avenue, Madison 5, Wisc. 


AUGUST 


6-9 Seattle, Wash. University of Washington. 
College and University Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Chairman, David Williams, Acting Director of 
Personnel, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


SEPTEMBER 


20-21— New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 
22 National Industrial Conference Board Inc. General Session (Marketing) NICB, Inc., 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
| - S 


25-28 Baltimore, Md. Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
Middle Atlantic States Apprenticeship & Training Conference. 4th Biennial. Sydney C. Blumenthal, Jr., Chairman, 
Room 316, Appraisers Stores Bldg., 103 South Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Sept. London, England 

(dates Institute of Personnel Management. Courses and Conferences. Institute of Personnel Management, 80 Fetter Lane, 
not London, E.C. 4 England. 

fixed) 

Oct. 5-7 


OCTOBER 


22-26 Palm Springs, Calif. El Mirador Hotel. 
Merchants and Manufacturers Assn. Annual Management Conference. M&M Assn., 725 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except for combination July-August issue. Editorial and General offices 100 Park 
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cepted at 10% less than regular rates for 5 to 10 subscriptions; 20% off for 11 or more. Copies will be mailed separately to 
designated address. CHANGE OF ADDRESS should be received at least three weeks before the change, to avoid wrong deliv- 
ery and delay in receipt of copies. Give both old and new address. WHERE TO SEND: Al! new and renewal subscriptions 
and changes of address should be sent to Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Edttor te Keader:- 


Many Personnet Directors send their middle 
management to the University of Wéisconsin 
Management Institute for training at monthly 
meetings during the course of the year. A unique 
feature is their big one-day conference which 
is aimed at making the conferees more enthusi- 
astic about their jobs and particularly more 
aware of their own behavior. Over the past 
eight years over 3600 


Arruur C. Crorr 


AND 
Doris D. Hay 


culation and appear often for awhile—we’ve been 
encountering serendipity lately. It’s the faculty 
of finding something other than what you are 
looking for—not the same thing as ‘the unex- 
pected always happens’ because if you are a 
serendipitist your discoveries are always happy 
ones. 


How to practice serendipity? The best way 





is to cultivate your ob- 


men have participated 
in the programs. At this 
year’s meetings, we en- 
joyed Jerome Barnum 
in his commentary on 
management behavior 
which he illustrated by 
cartoons drawn as he 
talked. Fred Smith’s 
fund of anecdotes was 
pointed at gaining in- 
sight into others as well 
as self. Aided by the 
excellent amateur cast— 


PRING Is ANNUAL PERSONNEL CoNFER- 
S ENCE time. We attended so many in- 
teresting meetings this Spring, that we are 
devoting a special section in this issue to 
all-too-brief recaps of some of the high- 
lights of these meetings. Please turn to Spe- 
cial Report on Spring Conferences. 

At all the conferences we noticed a 
resolution to firm up management's rights 
—not so much an aggressive position as a 
definition of policy. We'd like to hear how 
you are building up a picture of your or- 
ganization, which, in your employees’ 


servation—keep aware 
of things and people 
around you, learn to 
bend a little from the 
main track, adapt easily 
if adaption to a new 
plan is required. You 
don’t have to change 
your objective but keep 
looking for new and 
better ways to get there. 





Tue Nationa, SaFery 
Councr. has a new pub- 


members of the Madi- minds, is theirs too. 





lication aimed at selling 








son Theater Guild, 
“Delegation be Hanged” a National Manage- 
ment Association play, demonstrated that dele- 
gation pays off. 

This annual get-together serves as a refresher 
and a reunion for people who have been com- 
ing to courses, and an introduction to the train- 
ing to come for newcomers. 





We Are Happy to announce to our readers and 
subscribers that our circulation has been climb- 
ing steadily since June of last year, and as this 
goes to press, is at an all-time high. 





Ever Norice how a word seems to get into cir- 


employees on the value 
of their companies’ accident prevention pro- 
grams. Entitled “The Big Payoff,” this 12 page, 
four-color cartoon pamphlet illustrates the effect 
of accidents on the worker and his family, and 
stresses how employees benefit from taking an 
active part in a safety program. For further in- 
formation, write the Council at 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





As a Fottow Up on a recent article by Walter 
Rochette on “Closed Circuit TV,” Mr. Sheldon 
Williams, Personnel Director of Blonder-Tongue 
Laboratories, Newark, N. J., calls our attention 
to the fact that his company has been producing 
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closed circuit TV cameras for many years, and 
mentions that they now produce a fully transis- 
torized self-contained camera, with built-in light 
control and control generator that lists for 


$2,495.00. 





Haven’r We Pernaps arrived at the point where 
open recruiting should be banned at all conven- 
tions and meetings? A case in point was the 
Western Joint Computer Conference in Los 
Angeles which we attended this spring. It was 
an excellent meeting, attended by better than 
3000 people, with interesting programs and 
speakers on such subjects as “Modeling Human 
Mental Processes,” “The Simulation of Verbal 
Learning Behavior,” “Problems in Automatic 
Programming,” and “Simulation of Behavior in 
the Binary Choice Experiment.” 

But the recruiting scramble for engineering 
and scientific personnel was something to wit- 
ness. The leading newspapers carried six pages 
of display advertising, offering a great variety of 
positions in locations all over the country, and 
many of the employment procurement agencies 
circulated at all sessions, handing out lists of 
jobs to anyone who would take them. 

When you encourage your people to attend 
conferences to broaden their knowledge, it 
would seem that you are also exposing them to 
what may appear to be better opportunities else- 
where. The shifting of personnel in fields where 
there is a short supply is an expensive operation 
for all concerned. Isn’t it time for some sort of 
control on recruiting of this sort? Read “An 
Open Letter” by Van Evans of Deutsch & Shea 
on page 140 of this issue of PersonNEL JOURNAL. 





At One Recent Conrerence a speaker men- 
tioned that he had a stock answer to the person 
who thinks he would be a good personnel direc- 
tor, “ ‘because I like people’—if you really like 
people there is a place where you are very much 
needed—selling shoes—you have to like people 
a whole lot to be a successful shoe salesman.” 





Many PersonneL Directors are deeply con- 


cerned about finding places for employees whose 
jobs are being done faster and more efficiently 
by machines. And the bugaboo of automation 
is being kept very much alive by union leaders. 
We would be glad to hear from you as to ways 
and means of keeping your people on jobs or 
finding new ones for them. 





Is Ir Lecat? This question faces personnel men 
frequently today. We have initiated, in this 
issue of PERsoNNEL JOURNAL, a new department 
in which we will give news on legal decisions 


which may be of value and importance to our 
readers. 





In His Mosr Recent Boox, Human Values 
Where People Work, Mr. Thomas Spates says 
that behavioral scientists seem to be in prac- 
tically unanimous agreement that individuals 
do not have a personality—each one is a per- 
sonality. 

That started us thinking about the drive 
for self-actualization—self development might 
be a better description—or perhaps we could 
call it the need of each individual for opportuni- 
ties for growth. In the early days of modern 
psychology, Alfred Adler’s inferiority complex 
became a byword. In one of his lectures in the 
United States he gave examples of the need to 
grow which all living organisms have. The 
tree which grows from under a rock may grow 
crookedly but once it has pushed out from un- 
der it continues to grow. This effort to over- 
come adverse conditions, whether physical im- 
perfections or poor environment, in human be- 
ings has resulted in some cases of supermen— 
leaders for good—and in others of twisted per- 
sonalities, who are trouble makers. 

The wise executive is one who is continual- 
ly watching for ways to make easier the growth 
and self development of the people who work 
for him. If people don’t develop along the use- 
ful side, remember they possess the latent power 
that can push them over to a wasteful, destruc- 
tive way of living. 





We Recentiy Learnep through one of our 
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subscribers abroad of the formation of the In- 
stitute of Personnel Training in Karachi, Pakis- 
tan. This is a non-profit organization which is 
instituting supervisory and management devel- 
opment programs in Pakistan on a national 
basis and publishes a magazine, Pakistan Man- 
agement Review, every other month. They are 
interested in establishing contacts with similar 
organizations abroad and will forward a copy 
of their magazine on request to the Editor, 
I, U. Siddiqi, Kutchery Road, Karachi, 4. 





Ir Your ReEapinc is pretty well confined to busi- 
ness and management journals, and most of us 
don’t even have time enough for that, it will be 
worth your while to take a look at the weekly 
AFL-CIO News, published at 815 16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. It is heartening to 
read of «the constructive attitude that many 
unions have toward national problems. Their 
monthly publication, The Federationist, edited 
by George Meany is an attractive slick paper, 
well illustrated publication. The article on white 


collar unionization in the March issue gives a 
good idea of the plans on foot for organizing 
this group which now outnumbers the blue col- 


lar workers. 





Tue Bureau or InpustriaL Retations at the 
University of Michigan which is well known 
for its many excellent services, has just an- 
nounced a new one, according to information 
received from George S. Odiorne, the Director. 
This is a program of accepting associate mem- 
bers of the Bureau which entitles such enrolled 
companies to priority in registering for all con- 
ferences, seminars, and courses; provides pe- 
riodic summaries of the best current reading on 
personnel and industrial relations; sends free 
copies of numerous reports, addresses, and re- 
prints of articles published by the Bureau each 
year; and provides close association with the 
professional staff of the Bureau and the faculty 
of the School of Business Administration at the 
University. Mr. Odiorne notes that a number 
of companies enrolled within a week of the an- 
nouncement. 


We Are Nor tHe Onty Ongs Concernep with 
the effects of automation. From the Institute 
of Personnel Management in London, comes a 
pamphlet in which Sir Ben Lockespeiser, Di- 
rector and Scientific Adviser of Tube Instru- 
ments, Ltd., discusses the growth of electronics 
and the changes brought about by electronic 
computers. Among many interesting points, he 
stresses the need to train a proportion of man- 
agers and prospective managers to understand 
what computers can do, how they do it, and 
what they might be capable of doing, and he 
believes it is more important to train manage- 
ment in the use of computers than it is to de- 


sign new and better ones. He may be right, at 
that. 





Tue New York CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
65 Liberty Street, New York 5, has published 
“The Pros and Cons of Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion,” by Theodore H. Kheel, senior partner, 
Battle, Fowler, Neaman, Stokes and Kheel. 

The purpose of the study is, according to 
the author, to explain what compulsory arbitra- 
tion is, how it works, and what its advantages 
and disadvantages are. There is no intention, 
says Kheel, to endorse or oppose compulsory 
arbitration; rather, the aim is to present both 
sides of this important and controversial subject 
so that intelligent Americans may become better 
informed on whether compulsory arbitration is 
a practical and desirable way of preventing 
strikes that might otherwise become national 
emergencies and threats to the public welfare. 

The study considers how much compulsion 
is needed; the difference between compulsory 
and voluntary arbitration; the extent of the 
strike problem; why both management and 
labor are opposed to the voluntary arbitration 
of terminal or contract disputes; wartime experi- 
ence with compulsory arbitration; the case 
against compulsory arbitration; the case for com- 
pulsory arbitration; compulsory arbitration in 
federally regulated industries, and in state regu- 
lated industries; compulsory arbitration in for- 
eign countries; and alternate ways of handling 
national emergency disputes. 





Special Report on 
Spring Conferences 


HE American Society oF Tratninc Direc- 
# iyenth 

More than 1,200 training executives from 
business, industry, education and government 
attended the 17th annual conference of the 
American Society of Training Directors in Phil- 
adelphia, May 2-4. Guy B. Ford, training execu- 
tive for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Philadelphia, served as general chairman of the 
conference. 

The theme of the conference was “Profes- 
sional Trainers—Producers of Profit.” Session 
subjects ranged from training needs and the 
make-up of tomorrow’s work force to teaching 
machines and management development today. 


Among the speakers were Robert A. Gra- 
ham, Denver, national ASTD president; Dr. 
George S. Odiorne, director, Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan; Allen Greenough, 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Dr. 
G. H. Estabrooks, head, Department of Psy- 
chology, Colgate University; Dr. John L. 
Hughes, director of applied personnel research, 
IBM; Dr. Eli Ginzberg, of the Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University; Forrest A. 
Kirkpatrick, assistant to the president, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation; Ralph E. Boynton, direc- 
tor of training, Bank of America; Dr. Stanford 
S. Kight, director, Management Development 
Laboratory, Drexel Institute of Technology; and 
Dr. Herbert True, vice president, Visual Re- 
search, Inc. 

A highlight of the conference was a series 
of interviews over a conference telephone system 
with key government figures, including Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, and business 


ArtTHuR C. CroFtT 
Doris D. Hay 
DorotHy BoNNELL 


leaders, headed by Robert C. Hood, president of 
Ansul Chemical Corporation. The moderator 
for the interviews was Dr. Lawrence Stessin, 
business writer and professor of management, 
Division of Business, Hofstra College. 

Dr. Odiorne, in his keynote address said 
that through tax incentives for personnel train- 
ing, the federal government could help business 
meet the challenge of maintaining full employ- 
ment in an age of rapid technological change, 
At present, he noted, business spends $25 to $30 
billion annually for on-the-job training of work- 
ers—an amount equal to all corporate profits and 
about the same as the nation’s total expenditure 
on formal education. 

During the ‘sixties,’ Odiorne continued, an 
“immense investment” will be needed in train- 
ing to: 1. introduce 26 million people to the 
work force; 2. provide six million skilled crafts- 
men; 3. upgrade three to four million mana- 
gerial people; and 4. handle changes in the com- 
position and size of the work force. 

Few training directors apparently are aware 
of the great value of their companies’ investment 
in “human capital,” Odiorne noted. Yet this type 
of investment has grown at a much faster rate 
than has conventional (non-human) capital and 
may well be the most distinctive feature of the 
Free World’s economic system. By developing 
better means for describing and accounting for 
this investment, personnel directors can make 
wiser decisions in allocating funds available for 


this purpose, he concluded. 





Tue Personne, AssociaTION OF TORONTO 


The Personnel Association of Toronto, Can- 
ada, drew over a thousand people from all sec- 
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tions of Canada to their meeting. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, Ross Hart of the Can- 
ada Wire and Cable Company, opened the 
meeting with a summary of the problems facing 
industry in the West today and ended by saying, 
“We are working every day with one of the 
most volatile and unpredictable commodities— 
people. People as individuals, people as a group, 
people as superiors and as subordinates, people 
within and without a union, people who are 
stable and unstable and people with all the glori- 
ous complexities of attitude, motive and person- 
ality that only people have.” 

Mr. Douglas Young, general manager of 
Edward N. Hay and Associates of Canada, who 
represented the Personnel Journal at the To- 
ronto meeting, reported that a meeting was held 
at the same time of the officers of the Canadian 
Federation of Personnel Associations which rep- 
resent twenty-six associations from Halifax on 
the East Coast to Vancouver on the West Coast. 
Donald Cameron, of the Great West Life As- 
surance Company of Winnipeg is president of 
the Federation. 

In discussing current problems in person- 
nel, Dr. Chris Argyris of Yale University point- 
ed out that as money and benefits become an 
increasing certainty in the industrial world, they 
are satisfied needs and are no longer motivators 
for action. He also raised questions about 
whether many of the information programs ini- 
tiated by personnel departments accomplish 
what was intended. 

The positive identification with a corpora- 
tion in which the employee could take pride was 
another idea for industrial peace. 

Running through all the talks was the 
theme that people develop themselves if given 
opportunity—both Mr. Norman Fisher of the 
National Coal Board of England and Mr. Mat- 
thew Gouger of the Frick Company, Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania, described ways in which a 
personnel man could broaden his own experi- 
ence. A quotation from the concluding sen- 
tences of Mr. Edward Benson’s (of the Pacific 
Press, Vancouver) “Management Rights” seems 
a good summing up of the conference. 


“I suggest that the sooner we develop an 
industrial relations yardstick with a currency 
good for the long term, the sooner we learn to 
remember that individual employees are respon- 
sive to firm and honest leadership, consistently 
given, then the sooner we will find ourselves in 
the position that we can effectively guide our 
companies without very much hindrance. Man- 
agement rights are not some divinely assigned 
prerogative, they are the natural rewards of con- 
stant honouring of management obligations.” 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL 
WoMEN 


We hear a lot about the Founding Fathers 
these days and the Constitution they drew up 
certainly contains the principles that we like to 
think we live by. A lot of words were used in 
giving advice at the three day annual meeting 
of the International Association of Personnel 
Women. They could all be condensed into “The 
Foundation of our country is based on the dig- 
nity of man as an Individual.” We believe that 
was one of Jefferson’s sayings, but it isn’t vital 
who expressed the principle—it is an important 
touchstone in evaluating any of our relations 
with our superiors or employees. 

The Conference Topic was Push Button 
Personnel?, and the question was answered by 
“no” at every session. The opening address 
tackled the ever-present problem of overcoming 
resistance to change. Miss Annette Gross, of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, reminded us 
of the difficulty all of us have in getting rid of 
attachment to our present ways of working. The 
growing use of machines in replacing man- 
power is requiring many people to take addi- 
tional training, while, at the same time, the 
changes they are being prepared to meet create 
tensions and fears. Miss Gross described a train- 
ing course set up by several companies in her 
area which reduced costs and insured the best 
professional help. 

A choice was given of attending two out 
of five concurrent work shop sessions on Prob- 
lems of Retirement, Techniques for Promoting 
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Political Education, Retraining and Office Pro- 
ductivity. Mr. David S. Paul, Assistant to the 
President for Industrial Relations, Haloid Xerox 
told about a retraining project in his company 
where twenty-five workers whose jobs were 
probably going to disappear were given a course 
that prepared them to operate machines in a 
division of the company that was growing. 
Those eligible for training had to have at least 
ten years with the company and be in an age 
group with a prospect of at least ten years of 
service after training. Although the compensa- 
tion during the training period was equal to 
the employees’ base rate, most of the trainees 
had to adjust to a lower pay even after they 
completed their training. 

Retraining for displaced workers is only the 
beginning of finding how to deal with the ever 
recurring problem of change. 

Policies which are so well worked out that 
employees know where they stand are one clue 
to the reason Eastman Kodak has been able to 
resist unionization. Mr. Gregory Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Eastman Gelatine Corporation of 
Peabody, Massachusetts, gave examples of the 
way foreman-employee divisions of opinion are 
ironed out, where necessary, even in the Presi- 
dent’s office. In most cases the foremen feel so 
secure that they keep ahead of grievances. When 
a dispute does come to the President’s office he 
requires accurate written reporting—no hearsay 
evidence—and the notes are always destroyed 
after the trouble is cleared up. In answer to a 
question about paternalism, Mr. Smith said 
nothing you do for workers is paternalistic if 
you don’t expect gratitude, and if good pay and 
benefits are considered the workers’ due. 

Mr. Smith’s talk was given after the dinner 
which followed a tour of Kodak Park. A panel 
of Eastman executives answered questions about 
company policies. For example, bonus above 
regular compensation is given according to a 
formula based on dividends on the common 
stock. The extensive recreation program is 
geared to including families in the facilities. 
Automatic processes are introduced as fast as 
possible with consideration for keeping people 


in jobs. Retirement is softened by welcoming 
retirees back for visits—a special room is pro- 
vided for their recreation. Mr. Jerome P. Sy- 
saught of the Eastman Kodak Company showed 
a film on Programmed Learning and described 
some of the training that is being given by 
teaching machines. (One of the first of these 
was How to read Punches on IBM cards.) 

New Angles in Appraisal was the title of 
the talk by Marion Kellogg of the Individual 
Methods Development Service of the General 
Electric Co., New York City. Supervisors are 
taught how to interview, to improve perform- 
ance without formal rating, by recognizing peo- 
ples’ strong points and promoting their assets. 
Key questions might be: “What have you 
learned this past year? What changes would 
you suggest? The whole appraisal interview 
should be work-oriented, not personality-orient- 
ed, as given on the old rating forms. 

Although there was no one session on com- 
munications, the theme of need for constant 
awareness of how the other person is thinking 
ran through the whole meeting. At a panel 
meeting, Beyond the New Frontiers, Mr. Myles 
MacMillan, Director of Industrial Relations, 
General Railway Signal Company of Rochester, 
voiced his doubt about employees caring about 
the annual statement of the company—sending 
it to an employee’s house, or stuffing a payroll 
envelope, he considers an invasion of privacy. 
When he offered an annual statement to any- 
one who called the Personnel Office only 20 
people out of 1700 employees came to pick 
one up. 





AMERICAN Socrety FoR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Some of you may remember that the Ameri- 
can Society for Personnel Administration was 
founded in 1948 as a protest against an individ- 
ual who had taken upon himself the responsi- 
bility of deciding what the qualifications were 
for a personnel man. If you satisfied him and 
paid him fifty dollars, you were sent a certificate 
which you could frame and put en your wall. 
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This didn’t make sense to some of the peo- 
ple who were teaching personnel at Universities, 
so with outstanding personnel administrators 
from industry from various sections of the coun- 
try, they banded together to decide just what 
makes a good personnel man. 

Scientific-minded men, they are still work- 
ing on the project, thirteen years and thirteen 
conventions later as evidenced by the question- 
naire that was being circulated. In the meantime, 
they have a publication, The Personnel Admin- 
istrator, edited by Ray Davies. There are now 
chapters in twenty-nine areas and the A.S.P.A. 
is a connecting link between the practical per- 
sonel man and the research being done in the 
Universities. 

The A.S.P.A. annual meeting in Minne- 
apolis was planned by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management Chapter and the 
Twin Cities Personnel Club in cooperation with 
the national A.S.P.A. The Committee was 
headed by Richard Lamberton, Cargill Inc. with 
vice chairman John Ewing of 1st National Bank 
and Merlin Landberg, International Milling Co. 

Charles Agemian, Controller-General, Chase- 
Manhattan Bank, gave the keynote address 
which, while taking for granted the human rela- 
tions skills a personnel man should have, ac- 
cented the general responsibility to cost and the 
accounting methods that are also part of the job. 
He mentioned job rotation as a method of 
broadening executives and described the ideal 
personnel man’s assets as curiosity, capacity for 
hard work, understanding problems and ability 
to reason. 

A popular feature was Yawn Patrols for the 
“eager beavers that go to bed early and get up 
early,” which were held on two mornings. These 
informal buffet breakfast sessions were held in 
a room with tables seating four, with a leader 
who invited questions and then answers from 
those attending. 

There was a choice of two out of five semi- 
nars on timely subjects: Health Insurance, Test- 
ing, Management Development, Fringe Bene- 
fits and Meeting the Labor Organizers Chal- 
lenge. The constant increase of fringe benefits 


which now amount to 20 to 30% of the wage 
bill in the United States was blamed on lack of 
enough executives making surveys before out- 
lining policies. One suggested solution was that 
people be given the equivalent in cash and be 
expected to make their own insurance programs. 
This would do away with the inequity which 
results when an employee is terminated and 
loses his benefits at the same time. 

The Twin Cities Personnel Managers Asso- 
ciation has developed very active councils, with 
an attendance of 100 or more, at monthly dis- 
cussion luncheons. We attended a sample pro- 
gram on Salary and Wage Administration, ably 
demonstrated by Fred Cramer of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Minneapolis. 

A.S.P.A. wives had been invited and had 
their own program of entertainment during the 
work sessions and added to the enjoyment of 
the dinner and luncheon meetings. 





CLEVELAND EmpLoyee Retations CounciL 


Six associations in Cleveland, Ohio, active 
in the general area of human relations in indus- 
try, meeting as the Cleveland Employee Rela- 
tions Council, held their first banquet this 
Spring. One hundred and fifty members and 
guests heard Professor Herbert A. Shepard, Pro- 
fessor of Behavioral Science, Case Institute of 
Technology, discuss “Developing and Maintain- 
ing Organizational Health—Our Professional 
Opportunity.” 

The Council is sponsored by The American 
Association of Training Directors, Greater 
Cleveland Chapter, The Cleveland Personnel 
Association, The Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, The Northern Ohio Industrial Editors 
Association, The Personnel Women’s Associa- 
tion, and The Wage and Salary Administration 
of Greater Cleveland, the first four named be- 
ing affiliated with the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. While in no way interfering with 
the programs of the individual groups, this fed- 
eration will promote wider appreciation of the 
meetings, workshops, seminars, and civic activi- 
ties of the various associations, and will facilitate 
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cooperation, while avoiding duplication of activi- 


ties in this field. 





PHoENIx PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CoNFERENCE 

Speaking before the 11th Annual Phoenix 
Personnel Managemnt Association Conference 
in Phoenix, Arizona, this Spring, James D. 
Scheinfeld, Vice President of Manpower, Inc., 
urged all personnel managers to assume the 
function of controller in the field of personnel 
and personnel costs, and to identify themselves 
more closely with management’s profit objec- 
tives. 

“Unless the personnel manager is leading 
the way in cost control programs within his 
company, he isn’t doing the job for which he 
was hired,” said Mr. Scheinfeld, noting several 
areas where temporary help should be used as a 
personnel cost control technique to get the most 
work done in the most economical way. These 
are overstaffing to meet peak work loads; using 
full time personnel to handle periodic work as- 
signments; using high cost personnel on an 
emergency basis to handle lower rated jobs; and 
excessive overtime payments. “The trend today 
is to use temporary help in these situations,” 
Mr. Scheinfeld reported. 

A recent Manpower, Inc. survey of their 
125,000 employees revealed that the typical tem- 
porary office worker is 35-37 years old, with two 
or three children of school age, and one who 
worked 4 to 5 years before marriage. She is 
back at work today because she feels a need 
for accomplishment over and above that of rais- 
ing a family. Economic reasons for working 
are secondary. 





Ar tue I. A. P. W. Meetine a story was 
told to illustrate the way people are conditioned 
to pay attention to outside stimuli in their own 
special fields. Two musicians were walking in 
a London street after some demolition project 
when a bell fell from a building into the street 
behind them. One said to the other, “What was 
that?” The answer was, “I’m not sure but I 
think it was B-flat.” 
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Two Ways or Firinc Men 


Ths first kind of firing that we natu- 
rally think of is to discharge the employee 
—to let him go. This is the line of least 
resistance and is often the easiest apparent 
solution. But unless the employee is abso- 
lutely hopeless, discharging him only ex- 
changes one set of faults for another. The 
new man will not be perfect. He, too, will 
require training and fashioning for his job. 

The second way to fire a man is to fire 
his mind and spirit with the determina- 
tion to make good. Instead of letting the 
man go, you set a fire under him so that 
he will make himself go—with enthusi- 
asm! If the employee has basically good 
qualities, even though he has many faults, 
this second way of firing is often the best. 
You conserve the good and you inspire the 
man to grow and do a better job. 


—Epwarp E. Gasson 














Appropriate positive action must be taken by employers, educators, officials of professional 
societies and those in government posts to improve research and development management 
if we are to make the maximum use of our available technical manpower. 





Better R@D Management 


Through Optimum Deployment 
of Technical Manpower 


EACTION to the success of the Russian cos- 
monaut caused another look to be taken 
at the national research and development effort, 
not only in our space program but also in other 
fields of science and engineering. A brief review 
of expenditures for research and development 
work in American industry provides a broad 
understanding of the significance of R&D in 
our national economy. Statistics for the latest 
full year now available (1959) show that funds 
for the performance of research and develop- 
ment by private industry totaled $9.4 billion. 
The amount of increase in 1959 over the pre- 
vious year was double the expansion of 1958 
over 1957, and illustrates the continued expan- 
sion of industrial R&D activities characteristic 
of the past decade. Federally financed R&D 
performance by industry in 1959 totaled $5.4 
billion; R&D performance financed by compa- 
nies themselves amounted to $4.0 billion. It is 
estimated that funds for industrial R&D per- 
formance in 1960 approximated $10 billion. 
With respect to the total research and devel- 
opment by industry, the range of companies in- 
volved is relatively broad. According to latest 
figures, the aircraft and parts and the electrical 
equipment and communication industries to- 


WiuaM G. Torpey 
Consultant, Executive Office of the President 
Office of Civil & Defense Mobilization 
Washington, D C. 


gether accounted for 55°/, of the $9.4 billion total. 
Both of these industries are closely associated 
with the nation’s research and development pro- 
gram in the missile, aircraft, electronics and 
space exploration fields. Chemicals and allied 
products, machinery, and motor vehicles and 
other transportation equipment industries are 
the next ranking performers of research and de- 
velopment, each accounting for approximately 
10% of the total performance by industry. In- 
dustries concerned with professional and scien- 
tific instruments, petroleum refining and extrac- 
tion, primary metals, fabricated metal products, 
rubber products, and food and kindred products 
accounted for the greater portion of the remain- 
ing funds. 

Certain industries receive substantial 
amounts of federal funds for their research and 
development programs. For example, latest fig- 
ures indicate that, in the aircraft and parts indus- 
try, almost one-half of the total industrial re- 
search and development has been financed by 
federal funds; in the electrical equipment and 
communication industry, almost one-third of the 
total came from the federal government. On the 
other hand, other industries from their own re- 
sources are supporting increasing portions of the 
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total performance of research and development; 
in 1959, four separately reported industries sup- 
plied company funds for more than go% of their 
totals for research and development in their re- 
spective industries. 

In the Federal Government, scientific and 
engineering activities—including R&D work— 
are carried on by many federal agencies. Cur- 
rently, 34 out of 80 federal agencies are engaged, 
to some extent, in scientific or engineering ac- 
tivities, resulting from their efforts to carry out 
their assigned missions. The functions per- 
formed ‘may be specifically scientific or engi- 
neering in nature or may require scientific or 
engineering effort incidental to their perform- 
ance. Some of the 34 agencies have elaborate 
organization structures to conduct their scientific 
activities. Among these agencies there are varied 
R&D programs. Federal activity ranges from 
actual planning and administration of R&D 
work to the dissemination of the results of such 
work carried on by government or by others. In 
the President’s budget message to Congress in 
January 1961, it was estimated that the Federal 
Government is spending a total of $8.7 billion 
on R&D work during the current fiscal year. 


Congressional Concern 


With the importance of technology to our 
national defense as well as to our peacetime 
economy, it is understandable that several com- 
mittees of Congress deal with particular aspects 
of science and engineering activity. These com- 
mittees include the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Armed Services, the Senate and House 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Senate and House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautics and Space, and the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics as well as 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Con- 
gressional interest in science and engineering 
runs the gamut from research and development 
to production and from management to theo- 
retical aspects. 


Several Congressional committees of the last 
two Congresses have held hearings to ascertain 
specific phases of scientific and engineering ef- 
fort (including R&D work). In this connection, 
from employer representatives and others, Con- 
gressional committees have received data which 
have shown significant progress in the mana- 
gerial aspects of scientific and engineering en- 
deavor. Such committees have also obtained 
managerial data dealing with: (1) alleged prac- 
tices leading to the improper utilization of scien- 
tific and engineering manpower; (2) alleged 
bottlenecks encountered in research and develop- 
ment work; and (3) recommendations for ac- 
celerating scientific and engineering effort. 


Alleged Practices Leading to Improper Use of 
Scientific Engineering Manpower 


Information has been presented to Congres- 
sional committees with respect to alleged prac- 
tices leading to improper use of scientific and 
engineering manpower. A partial list of such 
practices follows: 

Keeping engineers on fringe or parallel in- 

vestigations without proper evaluation of 

their activity. 

Lack of over-all direction for R&D work. 

Permitting scientists unfamiliar with a spe- 

cial field to make or influence decisions, 

without advice of specialists. 

Lack of close scientific-engineering-techni- 

cian teamwork, 

Crash programs which force wasteful use of 

professional talent because of compressing 

schedules and using multiple approaches. 

Lack of organization to select and fund 

projects properly. 

Permitting researchers to pass judgment on 

strictly engineering or administrative matter. 

Overstaffing of organization to the point of 

nit-picking by managerial personnel. 

Using scientists and engineers for tasks 

which do not require scientific and engi- 

neering skill. 

Need for elaborate documentation to sub- 

stantiate technical decisions. 

Lack of subordinates for scientists and engi- 
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neers, 

Budget control systems. 

Lack of funds. 

Administrative inflexibility which strangles 
freedom for research. 

Faulty organization structure which pre- 
vents over-all effective management. 
Over-reliance on coordination, in lieu of sin- 
gle management. 

Administrative tasks assigned to scientists 
and engineers. 

Endless justifications. 

Hiring Ph.D.’s by industries operating on 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis primarily for pres- 
tige purposes. 

Stockpiling scientists in anticipation of proj- 
ects which an employer might later receive. 
Lack of understanding of technical work on 
the part of government and of nongovern- 
ment management. 

Too many study groups superimposed upon 
scientific organizations for the purpose of 
master-minding development programs. 
Lack of communication with other teams in 
the same general technical area. 

Lack of clear-cut funding policies. 
Tremendous amount of time for prepara- 
tion and giving briefings and reports and 
for defending R&D activities. 


Alleged Bottlenecks Encountered in Research 
and Development Work 


Information has been presented to Congres- 
sional committees with respect to alleged bottle- 
necks encountered in research and development 
work. A partial list of such bottlenecks follows: 

Lack of authority and insight, on part of 

some organizations, to make necessary de- 

cisions promptly. 

Lack of facilities to support basic research 

adequately. 

Unwillingness of government to embark on 

speculative projects. 

Lack of funds. 

Research and development contractual pro- 

cedures. 

Close budgetary control. 


Continual justification of professional work. 
Year-by-year financing of research projects. 
Need for individual scientists with new 
ideas to shop around to be heard and to get 
some action initiated. 

Lack of imagination for long-range policy. 
Missed schedules. 

Negative attitude toward R&D activity. 
Procurement policies which permit more 
profit from production than from research. 
Spasmodic funding. 

Lack of sufficient numbers of scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians. 

Exhaustive requirements for approvals, such 
as redrawings, procedural innovations, third 
and fourth party coordination. 
“Nuisance-type” communications. 

Lack of long term goals. 

Insufficient numbers of development-minded 
people. 

Delay between the time a company makes 
a R&D proposal and its acceptance. 

Lack of digested cross references on avail- 
able literature. 

Procurement difficulties because of priority 
confusion. 

Lack of understanding of vital importance 
of basic research as a whole as well as of 
basic research in specific fields. 

Lack of sense of urgency. 

Allocation of funds on non-interchangeable 
basis. 


Recommendations for Accelerating Scientific 
and Engineering Effort 

Recommendations for accelerating scientific 
and engineering effort have been prseented to 
Congressional committees. A partial list of these 
recommendations follows: 

Have one competent scientist, instead of a 

committee, in charge of a project. 

Increase the number of qualified scientists, 

engineers and technicians. 

Give scientists appropriate recognition. 

Avoid crash programs unless absolutely nec- 

essary. 

Improve personnel programs for scientists 
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and engineers. 

Maintain specific objectives for each R&D 
program. 

Establish basic research programs under 
competent scientific direction. 

Avoid planning decisions by those lacking 
direct experience in the specialized field. 
As rapidly as a contractor merits such treat- 
ment, extend his contract. 

Reward profitable boldness by increasing 
percentage of product improvement funds 
on subsequent contracts. 

Realign missile and satellite programs into 
permanent business ventures. 

Give more authority to individual contrac- 
tor to make technical decisions, including 
design and test decisions. 

Place on advisory committees persons with 
competence to render advice. 

Establish R&D programs on a long term 
basis. 

Maximize the possible amount of lead time 
for technical projects. 

Protect R&D work from irresponsible pub- 
licity as well as unreasonable security meas- 
ures. 


Create atmosphere in which the American 
tradition of practicability is not imposed on 
all basic research. 

Shorten lines of communication between 
top level and working level. 


Avoid cutting research organizations to a 
pattern designed to operate after the model 
of another organization which has _per- 
formed entirely different functions. 

Reduce the number of advisory committees. 
Avoid expensive waste of professional talent 
by unrealistic open competition for bids. 
Develop equipment and component parts 
for future use. 


Give single prime contractor responsibility 
and authority for developing and producing 
a total system. 


Abolish as many echelons of review as pos- 


sible. 


Implications 


These three categories of comments offered 
to one or more Congressional committees dur- 
ing the past three years represent only a part of 
the total data available to such committees on 
the subject of the management of technical proj- 
ects. Further, the above categories do not reflect 
the numerous effective managerial methods 
cited. Nevertheless, the partial resume of ideas 
permits us to draw broad conclusions. In the 
first place, the Legislative Branch of the Federal 
Government has a keen appreciation of various 
problems connected with the utilization of re- 
search and development personnel. In the sec- 
ond place, employer representatives themselves, 
through presenting evidence to Congressional 
committees, have demonstrated an alertness not 
only to managerial practices and obstacles limit- 
ing the effectiveness of scientists and engineers 
engaged in R&D work but also to a range of 
suggestions intended to overcome, in whole or 
in part, individual difficulties mentioned. In the 
third place, it is clear that discretion to do some- 
thing positive to correct alleged negative prac- 
tices and bottlenecks to the extent that these exist 
is diffused and, depending upon the specific be- 
havior involved, rests with government, with in- 
dustry, with educators, and with other groups 
and individuals 


The challenge now is to motivate employ- 
ers, educators, officials of professional societies 
and others in and outside of government who 
have responsibility to take appropriate positive 
action in order to improve R&D management 
by enhancing the conservation of professional 
brainpower. The utilization conference pattern 
of the Executive Office of the President, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, illustrates 
one effort to provide this type of stimulation. 


In 1956 President Eisenhower established 
The President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers to coordinate and stimulate the Na- 
tion’s efforts to meet growing needs for scien- 
tific and engineering manpower. The Commit- 
tee subsequently adopted a plan calling for a 
series of local utilization conferences to be held 
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throughout the United States. The purpose of 
such conferences has been two-fold: (1) to per- 
mit an interchange of ideas on specific mana- 
gerial policies and methods which promote opti- 
mum utilization of scientific and engineering 
personnel among individuals representing Gov- 
ernment agencies, industry, and educational in- 
stitutions and (2) to stimulate self-analysis and 
subsequent “follow-through” action by conferees 
having manpower responsibilities. A total of 
nineteen conferences were held under the Com- 
mittee’s auspices during the period September 
1957-December 1958. 

Incident to the termination of The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers 
on December 31, 1958, the utilization program 
of the Committee was transferred to the Execu- 
tive Office of The President, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, where the Manpower 
Area is carrying forward the program. During 
the past two years, twenty additional conferences 
have been held under the program; six more 
will be held during the next few months. At 


many of these conferences the role of R&D per- 


sonnel is given particular stress. 

Available statistics testify to the increasing 
importance of R&D effort in our economy. Typi- 
cal of the growing attention R&D is receiving is 
the following quotation from the recent report 
of the President’s Committee on National Goals: 

“Increased reliance on research and im- 
proved technology will provide oportunity 
for American industry to expand its mar- 
kets by producing new and authentically 
improved products . . . industries . . . should 
greatly increase basic research, the ultimate 
source of new ideas and new products.” 

Fundamental to such expansion, however, is 
the optimum deployment of available technical 
manpower. Through the conference approach 
and through other pertinent methods, employers 
may well give careful consideration, in the light 
of their own organizations, to the allegations 
and recommendations developed through the 
Congressional hearing process. Optimum de- 
ployment of technical manpower is fundamental 
to the effective prosecution of the national R&D 
activity. 
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This study was made possible by a research grant from the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and shows the value of using comparable formulas and definitions 
if the measurement of absence rates is to be valid. 





Standardized Absence Rates: 
A First Step toward Comparability 


HEN the Industrial Relations Center at 
\¢ the University of Minnesota questioned 
1,200 U. S. manufacturing firms about absence 
rates in 1957,’ only 125 firms reported that they 
computed rates. Seventeen different formulas 
were used along with many different definitions 
for an absence. Observing this lack of standardi- 
zation in formulas and definitions, VanderNoot, 
Kunde, and Heneman warned; “If firms com- 
pare their rates with existing surveys, such com- 
parisons may not be valid and the rates may not 
be comparable because many firms do not use 
comparable formulas and definitions.”* 

The 1957 study directed attention to the 
need for standardized rates in comparative stud- 
ies of absenteeism. Accordingly, the Industrial 
Relations Center enlisted the cooperation of a 
group of Minneapolis and St. Paul firms in the 
development of a standard method for comput- 
ing rates. The formula which these companies 
all agreed to use was: 


-days lost in one month 
total_ man-day >< 100 = Absence Rate 





(average no. x (no. workdays 
of employees) in month) 


An absence was carefully defined, with clari- 
fying statements for specific situations. The 
combination of a standardized formula and defi- 
nition was called the “Minnesota Standard Ab- 
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sence Rates” (MSAR) method. 

In brief, an employee was considered to be 
absent when he failed to report for work when 
he was scheduled to work. More specifically, an 
employee was absent if he: (1) did not show up 
at all during the day; (2) was tardy by more 
than four hours; (3) worked less than half of 
his normal work day; (4) was not at work be- 
cause of illness or injury; (5) was not at work 
due to reasons other than illness or injury which 
are not specified in the following paragraph; 
and (6) quit without giving proper notice (this 
employee was counted as absent for five days 
only, and then dropped from all rate computa- 
tions). 

An employee was not absent if he: (1) was 
on leave for military or jury duty; (2) was on 
a prearranged leave of absence; (3) was tardy 
but did work one-half or more of his work day; 
and (4) was not at work because of a strike, 
layoff, or lockout. When an employee was ab- 
sent for more than five days in succession, no 
matter what the reason was or what the length 
of the absence period was, only his first five 
days of absences were counted in the rates. 

1See Theodore VanderNoot, Thelma Kunde, and H. G. 
Heneman, Jr., “Comparability of Absence Rates,” Personnel 


Journal, Vol. 36, No. 10, March, 1958. Pp. 380-382. 
2Ibid., p. 381. 





STANDARDIZED ABSENCE RATES II5 


Twelve Minneapolis-St. Paul area firms, rep- 
resenting the metal fabricating, food processing, 
paper converting, and chemical industries, began 
recording absences anc computing Minnesota 
Standard Absence Rates in January of 1959, and 
continued this process for 6 months. The firms 
ranged in size from 28 to 1,000 employees, the 
median being 325. The study was coordinated 
by a staff member of the Industrial Relations 
Center who visited the firms often to answer 
operational questions and to guide the firms in 
following uniform procedures. The data col- 
lected for six months provides some indication 
of absence rates in Twin City industry, although 
the 12-firm sample was not representative of 
Twin City industry. The following results were 
obtained: 


Table I 
Average Minnesota Standard Absence Rates for different em- 
ployee groupings in a 12-firm sample of Twin City industry 


Overall Tilness Other Than 
Employee group Rate Rate Illness Rate 


All employees in the 2.68 1.80 0.88 
firm 
All men 1.80 ° . 
All women 3-70 ° e 
All plant employees 2.32 1.41 0.91 
All office employees 2.79 2.20 0.59 




















*Data for the computation of these rates were not col- 
lected. 


What do the rates mean? The Overall Rate 
for all the employees was 2.68 per cent; this 
means that the average employee scheduled for 
125 work-days in a half-year was absent from 
the job a total of 3.35 days in short absence peri- 
ods of 5 days or less. Extended absences of more 
than 5 days were not included in the computa- 
tion of this rate. The 1.80 per cent Illness Rate 
means that two-thirds of all the absenteeism was 
reportedly due to illness. True to the pattern 
found in other studies, the Overall Rate for 
women was considerably higher than the rate 
for men. In this study, the rate for women was 
more than double that for men. The rates also 
show that office employees were absent more 
than plant employees. 

At the end of the six months trial period, 
each of the cooperating firms evaluated the use- 
fulness of the MSAR method in its program 
of absence control. Participating companies had 


found the MSAR method useful in a number 
of ways. (1) The comparison of various group 
rates (e.g. rates for different departments and 
for different sexes) within a firm served to help 
management pinpoint areas of excessive ab- 
senteeism. (2) Management saved time in set- 
ing up absenteeism control programs because 
this standard system was ready for use. (3) The 
information provided by the rates helped bring 
the problem of absenteeism to the attention of 
the individual employee. Eight firms used such 
techniques as conferences (personnel depart- 
ment-foremen, foremen-worker), graphs on bul- 
letin boards, written reports, and personal con- 
tacts to bring the problem of absenteeism to the 
attention of foremen and employees. 

The cost of using the MSAR method was 
only about $6.00 per month in each firm. This 
was deduced from the fact that computation of 
the rates required approximately four hours of 
work per month by employees earning an aver- 
age hourly rate of $1.50. 

At the end of the study, four firms decided 
not.to continue using the MSAR method. Their 
reasons were lack of clerical help during the 
summer, confusion caused by vacationing per- 
sonnel, and a feeling that their absenteeism prob- 
lem was not serious enough to justify the keep- 
ing of rates. 

The study of absence rates is being con- 
tinued in 1960, and several companies have been 
added to the original group. A new manual, 
“How to Compute Absence Rates,” has been 
prepared. This manual should lower the cost of 
computing rates by making it a faster and easier 
clerical process. A personnel clerk should be 
able to compute all standard rates with a mini- 
mum of technical assistance. 

Many questions remain unanswered. Is ab- 
senteeism a function of morale? Do workers 
scoring low on present morale surveys tend to 
have the highest absence rates? Which indus- 
tries and which geographic locations exhibit the 
highest degree of absenteeism? Are absence 
rates a measure of success for an employment 
relations program? What are the correlates of 

(Continued on page 127) 








When the salary administrator or personnel manager is unhappy with the functioning of 
the salary administration committee, the trouble may well be at least partially with his own 
failure to cooperate. Has he assisted the committee in carrying out its function? 





Using Salary Administration 
Committees Effectively 


HE evolution of top management salary 
Biren administrative function has 
withstood much tinkering, evaluation and ad- 
justment. Still many wage and salary adminis- 
trators and personnel managers are dissatisfied 
with these committees as they function today. 

Many complaints, probably the majority, are 
centered on the committee members’ concern 
with individual recommendations and with con- 
trol of salary costs. That, of course, is primarily 
why the committee functions. It must be re- 
sponsible for equitable salary administration and 
control of total dollar expenditures. If salary 
administrators would accept this situation with- 
out considering it as a usurping of their profes- 
sional responsibility, they could convert this 
this problem to their advantage. 

Concern with employees through commit- 
tee action should center on the effectiveness of 
the manager’s cause and result in his submitted 
recommendations. This is different from con- 
cern with individuals. The committee evaluates 
the effectiveness of employee performance re- 
sults based on the manager’s accountability evi- 
denced by his appraisal and recommendation. 

Salary costs are becoming increasingly great- 
er as a result of many causes including compe- 
tition for employees, effect of wage rate in- 
creases, expanding scope of fringe benefits and 
other indirect salary costs. Unless employees are 
earning their salary through effective produc- 
tive effort, salary expenditures will produce a 
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low return. In this sense an evaluation of salary 
cost is a responsibility of the salary administra- 
tion committee. 

How often has an administrator referred 
committee members’ attention to the manual 
section charging managers with responsibility 
for merit increase recommendations? In most 
cases it does no good, except to cause continued 
frustration and a rebuff of professional pride. 
Why not look again at the principles upon 
which the committee functions and measure this 
against its performance? If the committee is 
properly carrying out its responsibility for con- 
trol of company policy and administrative prac- 
tices, including employee performance and sal- 
ary costs, the evaluation should result in the 
following principles for salary administration 
committee function. As well, the salary admin- 
istrator should gain a renewed understanding 
of his objectives for responsibility. 


Purpose of Committee 


The committee is primarily responsible for 
establishing the company objective to be ob- 
tained through the salary administration plan. 
This responsibility is much greater than indi- 
vidual recommendation approval and concern 
for personalized salary cost. The committee is 
responsible for administering the company ob- 
jective to gain the best results from the largest 
investment made by any business. It is true that 
wages and salaries are also an operating cost for 
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accounting purposes. For company objective the 
committee is responsible for deriving benefit for 
the company from the salary investment. This is 
one of two main areas of committee responsi- 
bility. The other being salary cost control, sec- 
ondary to administering salary policy directed 
toward producing the greatest return from the 
salary investment. 


Administration for Benefit of the Company 


1. Maintaining salary scales commensurate 
with the evaluation of personnel contributions 
to the operating objective which must be de- 
rived through the position function. This pri- 
marily is job value and not job incumbent value. 
The committee accountability cannot be for in- 
cumbent merit or value since objectively it is 
responsible for maintaining salary scales equit- 
able to the value of the function in relation to 
all other position functions included in the salary 
plan. The measure of employee performance is 
indicated in the manager’s recommendation. 

2. Maintain competitive salary scales for 
attracting and holding highly qualified person- 
nel. This is the important area of individual 
personal responsibility with which the com- 
mittee must be concerned. The company oper- 
ating objective cannot be met without qualified 
personnel capable of producing results necessary 
to meet company operating objective. 

3. Maintain salary administration policy 
recognizing and approving manager’s evalua- 
tion of merit relative to progress and improve- 
ment in employee performance. Accountability 
for attaining effective results of the operating 
objective is a measure of the manager’s perform- 
ance, as it concerns his merit and contributions 
for the company’s benefit through his unit op- 
eration. The manager, not the committee, is 
accountable for this result. 

4. Maintain salary scales incorporating dif- 
ferences in salary recognition among first line, 
second line, and hourly paid employees. 

Unless the salary committee constantly 
keeps up to date on the effect of negotiated 
wage increases and premium pay concessions 
upon the salary structure, the entire program 


quickly reaches a state of unbalance. The effect 
upon competitive salary scales, evaluated salary 
differences and current salary status is upset 
most frequently, and to the degree of greatest 
destruction, by delay in recognizing the effect 
of wage and premium pay benefit increases. Sal- 
ary committee members must be fully informed 
on this situation. No responsible salary admin- 
istrator can excuse weakness in this responsi- 
bility to the committee by explaining that wage 
changes are authorized through the labor rela- 
tions division and he is not directly involved. 

5. Maintain company bonus or profit shar- 
ing program and recommend policy changes to 
president and/or board of directors. 

The salary administration committee is 
more familiar with the scope of position re- 
sponsibility and contribution to company objec- 
tive required from management and salary po- 
sitions than other members of the executive 
group. The greatest benefit for the company 
can be gained through an equitable recognition 
of bonus participation which extends beyond 
the restricted executive level. 

6. Resolve errors of inequity, commission or 
omission on an individual case basis. Ruling on 
individual case exceptions to the normal plan 
requirement is important to the salaried em- 
ployee under consideration. Discipline for ad- 
ministration error should be considered without 
penalizing the employee in question by defer- 
ring decision or authorization. 


Administration for Purposes of Cost Control 


1. Establish budget amount, per salary roll 
unit, for merit increases. Promotion increases 
and rates of hiring salary for replacements 
should be separated from merit budget to give 
full recognition of equitable merit advancement. 

2. Supervise the activities of the salary ad- 
ministrator in carrying out the necessary detail 
for maintaining the objectives and cost control 
requirements of the salary plan policy. Unless 
the administrator participates in committee 
meetings, this function will not be performed. 

Now then, if these principles are fairly and 
consistently administered by the salary admin- 
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istration committee, has the salary administrator 
assisted the committee in carrying out its func- 
tion for encouraging development of personnel 
by following through on: 

1. Follow up with managers in maintain- 
ing consistent merit review of their subordinates 
and submitting recommendations based on sub- 
stantiated merit rather than monetary compari- 
sons with other employees. 

2. Establishing a salary plan principle per- 
mitting transfer of personnel among multi-plant 
or division units for furthering progression and 
development of personnel. 

This is an area of policy requiring accept- 
ance of the company objective without inter- 
ference from plant or division loyalty. 

3. Considering local managers’ recommen- 
dations for extra meritorious performance as an 
individual exception to normal plan procedure 
along with inequity exceptions. 

4. Encourage in-training technical positions, 
college recruiting and cooperative student pro- 
grams by maintaining positions and salary 
scales covering these requirements for maintain- 
ing capable recruits in training for replacement 
needs. 

5. Review, process, and authorize position 
changes and re-evaluations before employee is 
assigned to position. Gain approval for retro- 
active salary if authorization for position and 
salary change is subsequent to assignment. 

A salary administrator should closely fol- 
low these changes so that necessary authoriza- 
tions for change precede assignment of person- 
nel or effective date of change. 

The responsibility and accountability for 
carrying out these requirements will produce 
benefit for the company through development 
and encouragement of employee effectiveness in 
carrying out the required functions of his posi- 
tion. This principle presents a challenge to em- 
ployees to meet the standards and develop their 
abilities and knowledge for their own benefit 
and to the company’s advantage. 

If this objective is not being produced, look 
for the following key indicators as to faults in 
administration responsibility and accountability. 


1. Is the salary committee administering the 
program primarily as cost control based on 
dollar expenditures? 

2. Are managers basing their reasoning for 
merit increases on camparison of salaries to other 
employees or to employee’s relationship to his 
position in the salary scale? 

3. Is the committee applying flexible inter- 
pretations in administering policy? Is it chang- 
ing periods of time for review, changing recom- 
mended amounts, deferring inequity or extra 
meritorious recommendations, etc. 

4. Does the committee delay in considering 
the effect of wage changes on the salary struc- 
ture? Does it permit salary grade differentials 
to be squeezed or eliminated by wage rate in- 
creases and concessions in premium pay bene- 
fits? 

5. Are scheduled committee meetings de- 
ferred or postponed because of absence of com- 
mittee members for other business or trips out 
of town? 

If a searching evaluation discloses that the 
salary administrator has not been cultivating 
committee actions in the direction of their ad- 
ministrative responsibility for maintaining the 
company objective, he will usually find that he 
has been primarily responsible for digression of 
the program toward concern with individual 
recommendations and the attitude of cost con- 
trol. This being the situation he then must be 
responsible for correcting the drift and returning 
personal consideration responsibilities to the lo- 
cal managers. There can be only one boss, even 
in salary administration. The boss must be sup- 
ported and held accountable under the premises 
of the salary plan objective. 

A reminder of the need of executive con- 
trol in carrying out the salary policy, and in 
administering the standards for meeting the 
company objective, is a good evaluation to be 
conducted and reviewed on a regular basis, as 
one of the important requirements for salary 
administrators and personnel managers. 





“Thinking is hard work.”— 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 











Much has been said and written about the difficulties of working for a woman boss. But 
life, for the lady executive is not all beer and skittles. 





So, You’d Like to be 
A Woman Boss? 


RE you one of those aspiring females to 
whom the very mention of Woman Boss 
brings visions of excitement and glamour, with 
commensurate remuneration? After careful 
consideration of just how impressive you would 
look sitting behind the “top desk,” have you 
come to the conclusion that the auspicious posi- 
tion of a woman boss is all that lies between 
you and complete happiness? 
. Far be it from me to discourage you at this 
point, but I would like to dissipate any illusion 
on your part that the position is easily “come 
by” or “held onto.” It is neither, but it is more 
easily gotten than held. 

Often, the complete collapse of the nervous 
system of an overworked predecessor will pro- 
vide the desired vacancy, after which your prime 
requisite to fill the shoes of the woman boss is 
a little extra knowledge of the art of intrigue 
and the wits to use it to your advantage. The 
ability to tell big, black lies without batting an 
eyelash or to smile benevolently while quietly 
gouging your fellow-workers with long, sharp 
fingernails, will enable you to overcome the 
traditional barrier to your sex which is actually 
not so much the prejudice of men as the preju- 
dices of women. 

Women, on the whole, find working for 
another woman more or less intolerable. Their 
oral reasoning is that men are more just and 
thoughtful as bosses. However, their underlying 
and unspoken reasoning is that one woman can- 
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not exploit another woman the way she can al- 
most always exploit a man. 

With a woman Loss the female subordinate 
has either to “put up” or “shut up.” The aver- 
age female bitterly resents this stalemate of her 
feminine prerogative to beguile and to bewitch 
her way through life. She usually retaliates 
with inimical schemes to usurp the woman boss. 
To overcome these obstacles and to be able to 
“hold onto” the position of woman boss over 
species of the same sex, you must be a combi- 
nation of many things. You must be blessed 
with the soul of an angel, the patience of Job, 
the wisdom of Solomon and have vinegar in- 
stead of blood coursing through your veins. In 
addition to these you must also have natural 
resources of courage, ingenuity, skill, decisive- 
ness, astuteness, initiative and most of all—self- 
control. 

The angel’s soul is to keep you from com- 
mitting mayhem when the dilatory attitude of 
a subordinate succeeds in throwing the whole 
office into a dilemma which taxes to the utmost 
your adroitness to get the office routine back on 
even keel. Or when the sadly insecure individ- 
ual who, being starved for recognition, will 
clutch frantically at the slightest show of sym- 
pathy. A simple “How are you, today?” and 
she will immediately embark upon a tirade of 
her latest hypochrondia illusions, all of which 
are discussed in minute detail. Or the lusty 
subordinate who advocates broadcasting of any 
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and all forms of gossip. Her embellishment of 
any tale which maligns some poor, hapless co- 
worker will invariably succeed in ripping asun- 
der the business-like atmosphere of the entire 
office. 

The patience of Job is the only thing that 
will keep your sanity intact while coping with 
some female subordinates. Especially the stoical 
subordinate who is quite incapable of getting an 
idea into or out of her head. Or the sullen 
worker who is afraid of being imposed upon. 
Or the temperamental type who weeps buckets 
of frustrated tears at the slightest hint of con- 
structive criticism. Or the argumentative type 
who has no say-so at home so she would like 
to get her two-bits in at the office. Her argu- 
ments sound something like this: 

“T really don’t agree with your way of think- 
ing on this particular subject.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No, and I really can’t quite understand 
why you made the decision you did.” 

“You can’t?” 


“No, I can’t. I really think you are all 
wrong.” 
“You do?” 


“Yes, I do.” 


“All right, tell me what your decision on ‘ 


this particular subject would have been. Then 
maybe we can decide between us which would 
be the best decision.” 

“Oh, I have no idea what the decision 
should be. I just don’t think your decision is the 
right one.” 

The seemingly endless parade of such inci- 
dents can leave you, as a woman boss, mentally 
and physically exhausted at the end of your day 
at the office. 

You will need the wisdom of Solomon to 
be able to deal effectively with women under 
your supervision who are eternally late to work, 
overtalkative, chronically ill, smart alec, bigoted, 
disinterested, slow thinking and/or constant 
complainers. The constant complainer with the 
diminutive mind who gives out with the fol- 
lowing bits of dialogue: 

“It’s too cold in this office.” 


“My desk is awful looking. The least they 
could do is have it refinished.” 

“How can I type on a broken-down type- 
writer. Can’t this crumby company afford a 
new one?” 

“It’s stuffy in here. Open the window. So, 
who cares if it does foul up the air conditioning 
system?” 

“The light in here isn’t very good. It’s 
ruining my eyesight.” 

“T’ve been checking around and I've come 
to the conclusion that this company pays the 
lowest salaries on record.” 

“It’s too bright in here. The glare hurts 
my eyes.” 

“I don’t care if the company does give us 
free coffee and free time to drink it. I resent 
being clocked.” 

“We need more time for lunch. I simply 
can’t make it home and get my wash hung out 
in forty-five minutes.” 

“So—I got a raise. You want’a know how 
much difference it made in my take-home pay? 
Two dollars and ten cents! Big deal.” 

Your complete self-control is all that will 
keep you from wreaking vengeance on these 
enemies of the time-budget of an office. 

Your natural resources will stand you in 
good stead. Especially your courage which you 
will need to keep your feet on “terra firma” 
while under the heavy fire of jealous antagon- 
ism. Your ingenuity will help you to rule with 
an iron hand which you must keep carefully 
sheathed in a velvet glove of friendly persua- 
sion; your initiative will assist you in leading 
a pack of obstreperous females through an eight- 
hour day and you will have need of all the 
diplomacy you can muster to subdue personality 
clashes. Your astuteness will aid you in discern- 
ing between the adulator and the sincere friend 
and the vinegar in your veins will keep you 
well-preserved through all of the trials and tribu- 
lations of a woman boss. 

Considering all of the ramifications of the 
above information on some >f the prerequi- 
sites of a potential woman boss, is it really worth 

(Continued on page 127) 





As You Were Saying— 


HANDLING PERSONNEL 
HISTORY RECORDS 


HE problem of how to handle Personnel 

History Records in such a way that valu- 
able floor space, clerical time, and operator 
fatigue are cut to a minimum is of prime con- 
cern to many of us. 

From Mrs. Marian G. Hughes, Technical 
Development Department of VISIrecord, Inc., 
comes the following account of how Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation solved 
this problem in their Owego, N. Y. plant, 
through the combined use of an IBM 954 Fac- 
simile Posting machine and a VISIrecord visi- 
ble-vertical method of filing their records. The 
account was written by Beverly Nicholson who 
is Manager of Personnel Records at the Federal 
Systems Division of IBM in Owego. 

The job of file and posting clerk in our Per- 
sonnel Information Center has become a most 
desirable position in the department through the 
introduction of modern visible-vertical filing and 
facsimile machine posting. 

In addition to upgrading the job, the amount 
of time required for posting up-to-date employee 
status information on Personnel History records 
has been reduced some 80%. 

The Federal Systems Division facility of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation at 
Owego, New York, is engaged in the research, de- 
velopment and production of special airborne sys- 
tems for the government. We found it necessary 
to keep information on military personnel assigned 
to our plant and on employees of subcontractors, 
in addition to the 3,400 employees in our Owego 
installation. 

The person in charge of the Personnel Infor- 
mation Center is responsible for keeping all Per- 
sonnel History records up-to-date with regard to 
status changes. These include changes in depart- 
ment, salary, job code, job title, home address, etc. 

This information must be accurate, current, 
and easily accessible, since it is used to provide em- 
ployee information for internal and external use. 

In addition to the normal requests for em- 


ployee information, the center has responsibility 
for general information on lost and found articles, 
license blanks and tax forms, and has even been 
called upon to supply non-routine information such 
as where to rent a piano. 

Time for providing many extra services was 
made available through the use of our visible-ver- 
tical filing and facsimile machine posting system. 

The original system consisted of personnel 
jackets, kept in drawer files. Source documents, 
such as job application questionnaire and personnel 
resume were kept in the jacket. Information in- 
volving employee status changes was hand-posted 
on the outside of the jacket. 

With several hundred changes to be posted 
each week, in addition to preparing new employee 
file jackets, a hectic pace had to be maintained in 
order to keep the records current. Also, there was 
no way to arrange the drawer files so they would be 
readily accessible to the individual answering tele- 
phone requests for employee information. 

Later another system was tried, or rather a 
variation on the original. We used separate cards 
for the posting. However, while they could be 
kept in a more compact file, the fact they were the 
same size as the jackets (9 x 12 inches) meant 
they still had to be kept in drawer files and accessi- 
bility was not enhanced. 

Answers to these problems were provided by 
switching to a VISIrecord visible-vertical filing sys- 
tem, used in combination with an IBM 954 Fac- 
simile Posting Machine. 

All employee information is now kept on 
ViSIrecord file cards, which are contained in a 
single, desk-height, mobile posting tray. During 
normal operations, the VISIrecord file stays beside 
the desk of the clerk, with every record within 
arm’s reach. There is no longer any necessity for 
the clerk to leave her desk, go to a row of file 
cabinets, locate the right drawer, thumb through 
the records, pull the wanted jacket, and then re- 
turn to her desk to answer a personnel question. 

The Personnel History records are filed in the 
posting tray alphabetically. Locating a particular 
record can be performed in a single motion. Since 
the files are divided alphabetically, all the clerk 
has to do is flip open the file to the proper section 
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and the desired record is in clear view. There is 
no need to remove the record from the file for 
reference since the construction of the posting tray 
allows any record to be read while in file position. 
The whole operation can be performed in three 
seconds. 

Each individual card has two edges exposed 
when it is in file position. When a record is taken 
from the file for posting, it exposes an “out” 
marker printed on the card behind it. In this way, 
the VISIrecord system automatically speeds refiling 
of records and provides a positive control against 
misfiling or loss. The exposed edge feature makes 
possible complete indexing and identification. The 
clerk locates the record she wants before she has 
touched any single card. The first document she 
touches is the one she is looking for. These files, 
then, give us the dual advantages of visible index- 
ing and the compactness of vertically-filed records. 

This filing system also protects our Personnel 
History cards, which must be used over and over 
again to post employee status changes. The cards 
rest on a corduroy base and are notched to ride 
over spacer rods. There is no binding and no 
opportunity at any point for wear and tear. In ad- 
dition, since the cards are in no way fastened in the 
files, they are easily removed for the posting op- 
eration. 

Personnel History cards are prepared on the 
facsimile posting machine from data sheets sup- 
plied by our Data Processing Department. The 
IBM 954 Facsimile Posting Machine transfers the 
information on the data sheet to the history card, 
a whole line at a time, by means of a duplicating 
process. This eliminates any chance of error in 
transferring information from one document to 
another. 


“ 


Information transferred to the Personnel His- 
tory card includes date of birth, social security 
number, date hired, employee number, education, 
sex, marital status, and address. In addition, each 
posting indicates the employee number, effective 
date of change, type of change, plant location, 
salary, pay and job codes, job title, shift, and de- 
partment. This information is re-entered or 
changed every time the status of the employee 
changes. Since the employee number is repeated 
with each entry, the clerk can quickly spot a mis- 
posting of one employee’s status change on an- 
other employee’s Personnel History. 

After the original information has been en- 


tered by facsimile posting machine, the employee’s 
name is typed along the corner-cut exposed edge 
of the card for ease of reading. The data sheets 
supplied by the Data Processing Department are 
prepared from IBM punched cards and contain 
the employee’s last name and initials to’ facilitate 
locating each record. 

Employee status changes are forwarded to the 
Personnel Information Center once a week. When 
the clerk is ready to post, she easily rolls the new 
posting tray alongside the facsimile posting ma- 
chine. Both the Personnel History records and the 
employee status change data sheet are in alphabeti- 
cal order. The clerk merely starts at the front of 
the VISIrecord file, pulls the appropriate card as 
indicated by the data sheet, places the card in the 
facsimile posting machine, transfers the status line 
and then drops the card back into its position in 
the file. We have found this method of posting to 
be three to four times faster than the former hand- 
posting method at drawer files. It is also much 
easier on the clerk, who no longer has to handle 
heavy file drawers and either bend or stretch to 
pull records and post. 

Because of the simplicity of the system, we 
were able to complete the entire change-over dur- 
ing normal working hours without a single minute 
of overtime. 

As mentioned previously, we also keep in- 
formation on military personnel and sub-contrac- 
tor employees who are engaged in work at our 
plant. This information is kept on the same type 
of card, identified by colored tabs, and filed alpha- 
betically in the same file. There is no necessity for 
our keeping job status information on these people; 
however, we do receive weekly reports on new 
arrivals and terminations in order to keep the 
file current. 

Another advantage of the visible-vertical file 
is the ease with which we can identify various 
types of employees and non-employees. The visible 
edge allows us to flag the cards with colored tabs 
representing each category. For instance, within a 
few minutes, the clerk can scan the entire file and 
pull, if necessary, all temporary or leave-of-absence 
employees. 

Thus, by converting to visible-vertical filing 
and facsimile machine posting, we have been able 
to increase the efficiency of the Personnel Informa- 
tion Center and provide more services than were 
previously possible. 
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COMPUTERS AND 
“MANAGEMENT GAMES” _ 


Battles Without Scars — Management Takes 
@ Leaf From War Games. 


RECENT issue of “Automated Operations 
and Data Processing,” a semi-monthly let- 
ter published by National Business Aids, Inc. 
of Santa Monica, California, described one fea- 
ture of the Western Joint Computer Conference 
which was held in Los Angeles, late this spring, 
of general management interest — simulation,* 
and specifically, the use of computer-operated 
“management games” in executive development. 
The first computerized management game to at- 
tract wide attention was the one developed by the 
American Management Association in 1956. This 
continues to be used, with four or five others devel- 
oped by AMA since then in their management 
development programs and seminars. Today, there 
are some 150 games in general use, although only 
a fraction of these are of sufficient complexity to 
require a computer. It is estimated that there are 
well over 30,000 executive “graduates” who have 
participated in one or more of the programs. 


Real-Life Experience “on Paper” 

A management game is a dynamic training ex- 
ercise utilizing a model of a business situation. Ex- 
ecutives, grouped in teams representing the man- 
agements of competing companies, make the same 
type of operating and policy decisions as they do 
in real life. Using the set of mathematical relation- 
ships built into the model, the decisions are pro- 
cessed to produce a series of performance reports. 
These decisions and reports pertain to a specific 
time period, which may be a day, a month, or a 
year (although, of course, the computer processes 
them in a matter of minutes). Many years of opera- 
tion may thus be compressed into a single day of 
game’ sessions. One big advantage is immediately 


*Many types of simulation were discussed, but of particu- 
lar interest was the presentation on management games by 
J. M. Kibbe of Remington Rand Univac. Mr. Kibbe also 
supplied a directory of computer games in current use, with 
an indication of subject coverage. A comprehensive treat- 
ment of this subject will be contained in a book to be pub- 
lished by Reinhold, New York: “Manage 


ment Games and 
Executive Development,” by J. M. Kibbe, Clifford J. Craft, 
and Burt Nanus. National Business Aids will supply further 
information about the games which are grouped by com- 
puter make, together with names and addresses of the game 
developers if you will write them at 1656 Lincoln Blvd., 
Santa Monica, California. 


apparent: Executives can gain practical experience 
in highly realistic business situations. They man- 
age a business or important division “on paper,” 
with the mathematical model inside the computer 
taking the place of the real market place, or the 
plant operation, or other arena. They can learn 
from their mistakes, but the business doesn’t suffer 
the real-life consequences. A number of computer 
manufacturers have developed simulations of this 
sort for users of their equipment, and programs are 
usually available free of charge. Check your com- 
puter supplier to see how he may help you—or 
look into the activities of your trade or professional 
association to see if they are putting on a “game” 
with one of the models developed. (The Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club and the Society for the Advancement 
of Management, for example, have made wide use 
of Remington Rand Univac’s Marketing Simula- 
tion.) 

Serious Business 


While they’re called “games,” a number of 
large corporations have spent considerable time and 
money in developing them, to say nothing of the 
executive payroll and travel expense involved in the 
play of games outside. 

Several of the more complex games, developed 
for one or two-day seminars, involve something 
like 3,000 to 5,000 computer instructions, and take 
from 3 to 9 months to program. Total develop- 
ment cost, of course, includes more than the pro- 
gram, since a mathematical model must be devel- 
oped. Moderately complex games designed for a 
one-day exercise may require 5 to 8 hours of com- 
puter time (although the computer is only in actual 
use for a fraction of that period, and may be used 
for other work). The Remington Rand Marketing 
Simulation can be played by 50 executives, and 
may involve, on a service-center basis, some $300 
to $500 of computer time. 


Real-Life Involvement 


Most games are played by one or more man- 
agement teams, each of from one to 20 executives. 
Most contain some obvious measures of perform- 
ance, such as net profit, and there is always a high 
degree of rivalry, or, as the game designers call it, 
“involvement.” (This has been known to reach the 
point of fisticuffs.) In the Univac Marketing Game, 
the teams are in competition for a common market, 
and the action of any one team, say in pricing, will 
affect all the others. 
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MunicipaL PersonNEL ADMINISTRATION. Edited 
by Eleanor R. Batson. International City Man- 
agers Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1960. 414 
pps. $7.50. 

Designed primarily for use by city admin- 
istrators, “Muncipial Personnel Administration” 


is one of a ten volume series covering all phases 


of municipal administration. This sixth edition 
reflects developments in the field since 1950 and 
involves complete revision of the text. The 
authors intended this volume to serve both as a 
text for classes in the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration, sponsored by the 
International City Managers Association, and 
also as a ready reference to help solve day to 
day personnel problems. 

“Municipal Personnel Administration” does 
not include industrial personnel techniques 
which are not commonly used by municipali- 
ties. Contrariwise, the industrial personnel man 
will find it helpful in obtaining a perspective on 
municipal techniques not often used in indus- 
try. This is particularly true of the chapters 
which deal with methods of selection by tests, 
with setting salaries by the job classification and 
wage survey technique instead of the job evalu- 
ation method, and employee performance evalu- 
ation. 

The editors have drawn on the best practice 
and experience of many municipalities through- 
out the country, and have liberally illustrated 
with actual materials in use in a variety of 
municipalities. 

Despite its 393 pages, the necessity for keep- 
ing the contents within reasonable bounds oc- 
casionally leads the editors into an unfortunate 
lack of specifics on how to carry out recom- 
mended techniques. 

The emphasis throughout is on making per- 
sonnel techniques serve the goal of better man- 
agement rather than on legalistic civil service 


type restrictions. The chapters on recruitment, 
training, fringe benefits and motivation have 
direct usefulness in industry. 

“Municipal Personnel Administration” is a 
must for the library of every government official 
responsible for personnel activities. In addition, 
every industrial personnel man who is prepared 
to profit by the best experience of municipali- 
ties, should equip himself with a copy. 


Forses E. McCann 


ArsENIC AND Rep Tare. By Edmund G. Love, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1960. 
175 pages. $3.75. 

One thing this amusing book can do for per- 
sonnel directors: it can make them more aware 
of the prevalence of red-tape artistry and paper 
shuffling and, by teaching them to be on the 
lookout for the nefarious practices, help them 
defeat the practitioners. 

Mr. Love is a master of the tall story told 
with a perfectly straight face. You start with 
him along one of his trails and you say, “This 
is possible. There are such characters, and they 
might have been found in such a situation. In 
fact, the hero of this chapter reminds me of 
so-and-so.” But as you read on and on about 
this could-be-real operator, and the exaggera- 
tions grow from big to bigger to stupendous, 
you don’t know how much to believe, if any. 
You might come to the conclusion (as when 
reading another Love book, “Subways Are for 
Sleeping”) that every word is part of a gigantic 
spoof, and that the author couldn’t possibly have 
known so many people. 

But then you read on the dust jacket that he 
had forty jobs, from milkman to teacher to 
soldier to farmer to government employee, that 
he has two degrees from the University of Mich- 
igan, that he actually was in the Historical Di- 
vision, War Department General Staff, and 
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served as a combat historian and infantryman 
in the Central Pacific during the war, rising to 
the rank of Major—you read this and you begin 
to wonder, maybe, after all, much of this is 
true in the broad. 

This is decidedly not a book for business 
reading, but it is a book for fun reading by busi- 
ness men. As such I recommend it. 

Harrison TERRELL 


Setr Devetopinc America. By Harold J. Rut- 
tenberg, Harper & Brothers, New York. 254 pp. 
1960. $4.50. 

In the spring of 1961 Walter Reuther an- 
nounced that he will propose in forthcoming 
auto negotiations that his members receive sal- 
aries rather than hourly wages. In making this 
proposal, Mr. Reuther was borrowing from the 
book “Self-Developing America” authored by 
his industrialist friend, Harold Ruttenberg, 
a Steelworker Union official who went on to 
be a successful company president. Mr. Reuther 
took, however, an end result of Mr. Rutten- 
berg’s proposal without including such manage- 
ment safeguards as the establishment of com- 
mittees in all plants to eliminate obsolete work 
rules and correct malpractices. 

Mr. Harold Ruttenberg, the author of this 
book, is notable for the fact that many of his 
ideas and predictions seemed far fetched when 
first advanced, but time proved that rather than 
being far fetched they were conservative in 
many cases. His first book, “The Dynamics of 
Industrial Democracy,” co-authored with the 
late Philip Murray, is a classic in the industrial 
relations field. He traveled throughout the 
world interviewing industrialists, union leaders, 
heads of state, and wage earners to secure data 
and ideas for his book “Self-Developing Amer- 
ica.” 

One of the principal problems facing the 
world, the author says, is that the advent of the 
H bomb has created a need for a moral equiva- 
lent for war. “Fighting” he says “is a natural 
process of life. We have to fight. We do not 
want to fight with H bombs and missiles, as 


such fighting would be suicidal. So we are 


forced . . . to organize ‘an equivalent discipline’ 

for a killing-and-being-killed war.” 

The Kremlin, the author says, has already 
developed a moral equivalent for war. The 
Russians, he says, are disciplining themselves to 
wage this war everywhere. Russia is mobiliz- 
ing its people to forego necessities now to build 
dams in Egypt and steel mills in India. “Amer- 
ican commentators on Russia,” the author says, 
“erroneously attribute this disciplined, dedicated 
purpose of Russia primarily to its totalitarian 
regime. A more perceptive judgment might see 
a genuine moral fervor in the Russian people’s 
declared war to achieve the good life for every- 
body. The power of the Kremlin stems from 
the ability to generate the spiritual, creative, in- 
ner forces of its people, more than it does from 
its materialistic preachments.” 

To meet the Russian’s use of this moral 
equivalent of war, the author says that the al- 
ready developed free countries of America and 
Europe must set upon a program of assisting 
other countries in self-development so that they 
can eliminate poverty in their countries. Such 
a policy will redound to the ultimate benefit 
of America, he says, because: 

1. “The continuous development of the U.S.A. 
is dependent upon the self-development of 
every other country. 

2. “The self-development of every country re- 
quires that its economy be integrated into 
the mainstreams of international trade, a 
process which the more developed coun- 
tries like the U.S.A. must facilitate as an 
integral part of their own continuing self- 
development.” 

In dealing with the problems facing this 
country, the author says that two of our greatest 
needs are: 

1. “Releasing the creativeness of industrial 
man as an individual revolting against the 
status quo of his person and the organiza- 
tions through which he must develop. 
“Making world citizens out of Americans 
by facilitating their growth into world 
developers.” 

This is a highly individual book that defies 
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classification. It is the product of much thought. 
It is for thinking men who like new ideas 
forcefully presented. 

James J. Bamsrick 


LEADARSHIP AND INTERPERSONAL Benavior. Edited 
by L. Petrullo and B. Bass. New York. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 1961. 382 pps. $6.50. 


This is a stimulating book not so much 
because of the problems it deals with; rather 
the multitude of problems and questions it 
raises. This series of papers was presented at a 
symposium, under the title of the book, early 
in 1959 by a number of investigators (e.g., Hol- 
lander, Criswell, Feidler, Likert) who have been 
identified with this field and who received gov- 
ernment support in this connection. As a con- 
sequence the volume, on balance, is long on 
theory yet short on applicability. 

The notable lack of feasibility of these re- 
search studies can be partially defended. While 
more pragmatic, mundane, industry-related in- 
vestigations are called for, the truth of the mat- 
ter is that a paucity of enlightened managements 
exists in industry, and where a few have opened 
their doors to research applications—including 
the sundry segments of the armed services— 
these are really atypical situations. The crying 
need, inter alia, is to study leadership as it (dy- 
namically) exists—in situ and in vivo—and not 
as it could, should or can be! 

Naturally, one of the stimulating (but per- 
haps simultarieously disconcerting) outcomes of 
these leadership studies is that more research 
horizons are opened than bridged, for, seem- 
ingly as soon as an experiment affirms, either 
partially or in toto, a particular hypothesis, sev- 
eral new questions arise like the Phoenix trom 
the ashes of its own act. Inescapably, one of 
the invariant conclusions of most researchers is: 
more replication and more experimentation is 
required. 

Undeniably the divers ramifications and the 
impact of leadership as a concept, as a process, 
or as a thematic thread in the field of interper- 
sonal behavior point up the utter complexity 
and obfuscation abounding therein. We can- 


not be certain which point of view, which 
premise, or which facet of the leadership prob- 
lem will prove fruitful, so it would be useless 
at this juncture to indicate which line of attack 
holds the most promise for the future, for, as 
the Pepinsky’s state in their paper, “we share 
an opportunity to contribute toward the solu- 
tion of problems in which we have a common 
interest—and there is ignorance enough for all.” 
B. J. Sperorr 


Hanpsook oF INnpustriaL ReszarcH MAnace- 
MENT. Edited by Carl Heyel. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, 1959. (Second 
printing May 1960). 513 pp. $12.00. 

The intent of this publication is to answer 
the question of how various forms of industrial 
research can be served in organization, measure- 
ment, evaluation and control, and, to some ex- 
tent, to indicate the structure or procedure of 
various types. The book is divided into five 
parts: Management Perspectives; Research Per- 
spectives; Accounting, Control, and Evaluation; 
Personnel Administration in Research; and Re- 
search for Governmental agencies. The 17 
chapters included within these larger divisions 
are written by qualified management people in 
industry or consulting firms. 

The vast and fascinating content of these 
chapters is difficult to summarize in one review, 
but salient points may serve to point out the 
importance of the coverage. Governmental 
agencies and various foundations summarize re- 
search costs for past years and indicate future 
expectancies thus. Totals spent for research in 
the US. in 1956 were six and one-half billion 
dollars—more than was spent cumulatively in 
the U.S. for research and development from 
1776 through 1940. The projected total expendi- 
ture for 1962 is over 104 billion dollars—and 
this does not include surveys of private founda- 
tions, philanthropic groups, commercial labora- 
tories, and trade associations! Rates of develop- 
ment of industries and rate of return on net 
assets are computed for research and develop- 
ment costs given as percentages of sales, and the 
value of results is amazing. The role of research 
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in company competition is expounded with 
great implication for changes in marketing poli- 
cy and for expansive budgeting of research for 
projected markets. 

This leads into company policy with long- 
range planning of research and development 
and its relation to corporate-wide growth. The 
programming of research activities for the 
achievement of company objectives is described 
as a direct and controlled relationship, and the 
problems of designing and manning a research 
organizatien are discussed analytically. Research 
carried on within a company, that which is 
farmed out to professional research groups, and 
patents for invention are reviewed in separate 
chapters but described as coordinated parts of 
the overall effort. Selection, establishment, and 
planning of research projects, departmental ad- 
ministration, and the use of electronic com- 
puters in research, are adequately described in 
nature and in value to the whole. 

The selection on controls and evaluations 
considers budget objectives and apportionment, 
cost accounting, and top management reports 
and controls. Here the prospect of great and 
multiple intangibles being pulled into a system 
and adequately controlled is challenging to the 
financially-minded reader. That part concerning 
personnel administration in research deals with 
recruitment, formal search, selection processes, 
training, rating and evaluation of employees, 
compensation, wage and salary determinations, 
salary surveys, and administration of the man- 
power engaged in research. Part V deals mainly 
with sources and methods of obtaining govern- 
ment contracts and the major considerations to 
be made before undertaking such projects. 

This book should appeal most strongly to 
upper management personnel, executives, plan- 
ning groups, and directors of research. It is one 
of a very few which pulls together from many 
directions the values, objectives, administrative 
functions, controls, and personnel procedures 
which are part of the total consideration. 


W. Porter Swirt, Px.D. 


Standardized Absence Rates: 
A First Step Toward Comparability 


(Continued from page 115) 


absenteeism and what are the best methods for 
reducing absenteeism? Answers to such ques- 
tions can be obtained only if absence data are 
standardized and thereby made comparable 
from study to study. 


So You Want to be A Woman Boss? 
(Continued from page 120) 


all of the trouble? In my biased opinion, as a 
woman boss—no! The smartest gal in the busi- 
ness office is the woman boss’ “Right Arm.” She 
is the one who is more interested in money than 
prestige. There are only two qualifications that 
are absolutely necessary for a “Right Arm” to 
have. Those qualifications are dependability and 
loyality, and in that order. The “Right Arm” 
has only to be at her boss’ side to help her cope 
with all of the “Left Feet” she will encounter 
during each working day. Her salary will even- 
tually come within a few paltry dollars of her 
boss’ net income and she will have had none of 
the responsibility. 

Now we all know that “some are apt and 
some ain’t”—so be apt—be a “Right Arm” and 
before you can say “Kookaluna” (Webster’s 
name for a laughing jackass) you will outlast 
the boss and fall heir to the auspicious position 
and then you will be needing a “Right Arm” 
yourself—Happy landing! 





The world doesn’t owe anyone a living. 
To get where you are you had to work a 
little harder, give a little more, put in 
longer hours. But how about the people 
under you? Wouldn’t they be worth 
more to the organization and to them- 
selves, if you could sell them on the idea 
that working hard is the surest way of 
keeping a job and getting a chance at a 
better one? 








Personnel Research 


Tue Use or PusiisHep Norms IN THE INbus- 
TriaL Serrinc. By Edwin C. Nevis and James 
W. Parker, Personnel Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. Personnel 
Psychology. Vol. 14, No. 1, Spring 1961, 59-65. 

This research attempts to reveal the extent 
to which published norms may be effective in 
appraising other groups than the original sam- 
ple. The male norms presented in the 1954 
manual of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule and those developed from a group of 
men evaluated by Personnel Research and De- 
velopment Corporation as part of an assessment 
procedure were compared. Though there is 
some difference in the size of the two groups 
and in the age distribution, the essential differ- 
ence exists in the situation and motivation un- 
der which the samples were tested. 

Comparison of the two groups shows sig- 
nificant mean differences on g of the 15 vari- 
ables, eight at the .o1 level or better and one at 
the .05 level. The industrial sample has larger 
scores on Achievement, Deference, Order, 
Dominance, and Endurance, whereas the col- 
lege group scored higher on Autonomy, Suc- 
corance, Heterosexuality, and Aggression. The 
Revised Manual for the same scale, which be- 
came available later, in 1959, presents norms for 
a general adult sample of 4,031 men. The assess- 
ment group, when compared with this more 
similar population, presented even more striking 
differences, as all but one of the fifteen scales 
showed a significant difference at the .o1 level 
or better, with that one significant at the .05 
level. 

Thus it would be well to consider the con- 
ditions and environment of administration and 
motivation under which these samples were 
obtained. 

The assessment group were tested in a situ- 
ation where their careers might be influenced 
by their performance, but the men in the 1959 
sample were volunteers obtained in a marketing 
survey who were tested in the familiar sur- 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


roundings of their home. 

The authors draw several conclusions from 
their study, as: (1) The use of college students 
norms in evaluating adult personality test data 
is a highly questionable procedure. 

(2) In evaluating personality test data, 
norms obtained under similar conditions of mo- 
tivation should be used. 

(3) It may not be desirable to attempt to 
develop representative general population norms 
for a personality test manual. 

They add the note that, while none of these 
ideas are regarded as strikingly new, psycholo- 
gists and personnel men tend to disregard them 
and operate as though the problem were not 
theirs. 


INTERPERSONAL Aspects oF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
AND Non-Accwent Emptoyees. By Earl J. 
Kronenberger, Technology, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 
Engineering and Industrial Psychology. Vol. 
2, No. 2, Summer, 1960, 57-62. 


The author, reflecting on the inability of 
the Rorschach to discriminate adequately be- 
tween low and high accident groups, questions 
whether more surface qualities rather than the 
degree or latent aspects of personality may make 
for accident proneness. He then attempts to 
measure these surface aspects of their interper- 
sonal relationships by using a new technique 
devised by Leary and his associates at Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital. 

The subjects were 53 males from the manu- 
facturing section of Air Temp Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, who were divided into 
groups of 18 accident prone and 35 accident 
free. The Interpersonal Check List, a standard- 
ized instrument of 128 descriptive words de- 
scribing interpersonal relationships, was used 
to measure the level of conscious communica- 
tion. Two booklets per person were used inde- 
pendently with the subject first indicating items 
that he felt best described himself and later 
checking those most descriptive of the way he 
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felt that others thought of him. 

No significant differences were obtained at 
the .05 or .o1 level of confidence, and as, in most 
cases, the t values fell far short of the t value 
needed for significance, it was noted that a very 
large increase in the size of the sample would 
be necessary to secure significance. 

There is some question as to whether such 
surface qualities are actually being tested, but it 
is also possible that neither the surface nor deep 
underlying factors are important but rather a 
combination of both. 

The author points out one interesting trend, 
that the accident group showed more hostility 
toward themselves, than the non-accident group. 
Though this was not statistically significant, it 
suggests the possibility that the accident prone 
may be turning this hostility toward themselves 
in somewhat of a masochistic manner which in- 
volves personal injury. 


Music On Tue Jos: Irs InFLuENcE On Worker 
Morate Anp Propuction. By Richard S. Uhr- 
brock, Ohio University. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 14, No. 1, Spring, 1961. 9-38. 


This is rather a thorough compendium of 
the history of music in the working situation, 
the claims made for the effects of music, and a 
critique of the validity of claims. 

The historical summation begins with refer- 
ence to sea chanteys, cowboy songs, folk ballads 
used primarily to lighten the day’s work, relieve 
monotony, and stimulate application to the job. 
Early studies of a six-day bicycle race and “A 
Ragtime Laundry” are intriguing though not 
of great scientific value. Five types of published 
reports quoted are: popular articles in widely 
read magazines, studies based on questionnaires 
and interviews, surveys of extent of use of music 
in industries, advertising brochures of commer- 
cial distributors of “canned” music, and pub- 
lished results of scientific investigations. 

The author points out that many unquali- 
fied claims of production gains resulting from 
the introduction of music into the work situa- 
tion are not proven. Other factors are not con- 
trolled or not considered, workers are aware 


of management efforts to help them (with refer- 
ence to the Hawthorne studies), physiological 
and psychological effects are not studied in es- 
sential independency, decrements in quality or 
quantity of production are not considered ade- 
quately alongside of gains, and the sustaining 
effect of music or effests of later deprivation of 
music are not totally evaluated. 

Dr. Uhrbrock indicates that all workers do 
not like music, that various age or occupational 
groups are differentially affected, that instru- 
mental rather than vocal music is more general- 
ly preferred, and that simple tasks appear to be 
stimulated while complex tasks are not. There 
are some reports, in fact, that show adverse 
effects of music upon some individual workers, 
whereas, at the other extreme, workers close to 
the point of exhaustion have been stimulated to 
greater response by the playing of lively music. 

This is a most fascinating collection of data 
with rather poignant commentaries, and is 
worth the consideration of personnel men not 
only in reference to musical incentives but also 
to parallel similar studies of other motivational 
claims in industry. There may be sufficient 
cause to wonder about other motivated results 
and to question by what means we actually ar- 
rive at our production goals. 


PsycHo.ocicaL Tests—Toot or Trap? Manage- 
men News Letter. Electrical World. February 6, 
1961, 81-84. 

This article appears worth calling to the at- 
tention of personnel men because of its fair and 
impartial treatment of the question of the value 
of psychological tests. In part, it discusses the 
development of psychological measurement and 
the growing usage of such from early in the 
century to the present time. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board survey of 1954 found 
43°% of companies questioned used testing with- 
in their personnel program—27°%/, of these were 
large companies. However, six years later the 
study made by the Harvard Business Review 
revealed that 50° of all companies were employ- 
ing psychological tests and that large companies 
comprised 65°/ of the group. The writer points 
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out that utilities tend to lead in frequency of 
use as 70% of the 50 largest utilities are using 
some psychological measurement. 

The fantastic claims of some test salesmen 
and the harsh criticism of testing opponents are 
discussed and moderated. The limitations of 
testing, particularly discrediting such instru- 
ments as panaceas, are discussed, and the lower 
usage of personality tests because of their lesser 
validity is pointed out in some detail. The diff- 
culties of personality testing are summarized 
thus: 

i. The behavior which they measure is subject 
to greater change than aptitudes. 

It is difficult to compare a man’s behavior 

with test results, as personality is so com- 

plex. 

Personality tests are open to some influence 

by the person answering items. 

However, the value of such tests used by 
a skilled psychologist in specific situations is 
much greater, and some companies who have 
conducted extensive studies have found person- 
ality measurements to improve selection of suc- 
cessful men quite advantageously. Aptitude tests, 
on the other hand, are accepted broadly and 
have been used to improve accident rates, turn- 
over, and methods, as well as selection and 
placement. 

The final warnings of this article involve 
caution in use, not to use tests as a sole criterion, 
to select them wisely, to administer and interpret 
them well, and to make sure that the personnel 
man is well-versed in testing techniques. 


INTERPRETING THE CoLLEcE STUDENT TO PRospEc- 
tive Empioyers, GovERNMENT AGENCIES, AND 
Grapuate ScHoots. By Dirck W. Brown, State 
University of Iowa. The Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal. Vol. XXXIX, No. 7, March 1961, 
576-582. 


This article would appear of some impor- 
tance to any business firm employing young 
men or women directly from college or hiring 
them within a few years after graduation. If you 
ask the college for references, for what do you 
ask and what do you expect to receive? 


A questionnaire addressed to persons re- 
sponsible for student personnel was sent, in the 
spring of 1958, to 200 collegiate institutions, for 
the purpose of determining existing practices of 
dealing with inquiries and to identify issues 
and problems regarding these practices. Inter- 
views were held with college, business, industri- 
al, and governmental officers as to the type and 
use of the student information usually requested, 
and the results provided the basis of the ques- 
tionnaire. This was then comprised of seven 
situational cases approximating the actual task 
involved in dealing with typical inquiries. One 
half of the total questionnaires sent were re- 
turned completed. 

The issues involved and their implications 
were then written up as recommended practices, 
in the following statements: 

Colleges and universities should critically re- 
view their student record system as it relates to 
dealing with inquiries. 

Distinctions need to be made between the 
public aad private aspects of the student record. 

Interpreting, rather than reporting informa- 
tion, is essential to good practice. 

Each inquiry should be evaluated in terms 
of its relevancy to available information about 
the student. 

Specific information about the purposes of 
the inquiry and possible uses of information re- 
leased are essential to good practice. 

Students should be involved in policies and 
practices with respect to the external use of in- 
formation and the formulation of policy for 
dealing with inquiries. 

Institutional policy is preferable to personal 
judgment as a basis for practice. 

Policies and practices for interpreting the 
student have important implications for the stu- 
dent-college relationship. 

It would seem that business and industry 
might receive from college officers supporting 
materials for selection and placement over and 
beyond college grades. There is also some possi- 
bility that the worth of the reference might be 
evaluated better by personnel men if the report- 
ing policies of each institution were known. 





Is It Legal? 


By Howard Newcomb Morse, Counsellor at Law 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America. 


SOME RECENT DECISIONS ON STOCK OPTION PLANS 


sideration was “good” and sufficient, and 
whether it was or would be in fact received. 


W ITH the adoption of favorable income tax 


treatment of employee compensation by 


way of the grant of “restricted stock options,” 
such plans have become highly popular and 
have been adopted by a large number of cor- 
porations. As a result, there has been consider- 
able litigation by minority stockholders to test 
the validity of such arrangements. 

Employees’ restricted stock option plans typ- 
ically provide for granting to key employees of 
a corporation an option to purchase from the 
corporation a certain number of shares of its 
stock at a price substantially equal to the market 
price at the time of granting the option. And 
in order to obtain favorable tax treatment and 
also to insure the receipt of services by the op- 
tionor it is usually provided that the option is 
nonassignable during the optionee’s lifetime. 

It will be seen that such options are valuable 
only in contemplation of an increase in value 
of the employer’s stock, and it is this feature, 
theoretically at least, which provides the great 
incentive value of the plans, the idea being that 
the employee will be induced to expend extra- 
ordinary efforts to promote the prosperity of the 
corporation in order to increase the value of the 
stock to which he is entitled. 

Attacks on the plans have been based on 
charges that the options constitute gratuities 
distributed by an already generously compen- 
sated management to itself from corporate 
assets, the most serious issue generally being 
whether or not the corporation received any ade- 
quate consideration for the grant of the options. 

The courts are agreed that if such options 
are of value, the corporation must receive con- 
sideration for their issuance, and the contest has 
usually been as to whether the purported con- 


The mere desire to invest the optionee with an 
ownership interest in the corporation has been 
said to be insufficient to justify the award of 
options, but the courts are agreed that the 
corporation’s desire to secure or retain the valu- 
able services of key employees is sufficient to 
support the award. Where the action of the 
directors or majority stockholders is in good 
faith, and the receipt of the services by the 
corporation is assured, the courts are normally 
reluctant to inquire into the valuation of the 
services in question, regarding the matter as one 
for the business judgment of management. 

As a condition of approval of restricted stock 
option plans attacked by minority stockholders, 
the courts have also required that either the 
plan itself or the surrounding circumstances be 
such as to give reasonable assurance that the 
corporation will actually receive the services 
which are the ostensible consideration for the 
award of the option, and plans under which the 
optionee was not bound to continue in the com- 
pany’s employment in order to enjoy the bene- 
fits have been held invalid. 

Assuming that valuable services of employees 
secured to the issuing corporation are good and 
valuable consideration for the award of re- 
stricted stock options, the courts, before sustain- 
ing the validity of stock option plans attacked 
by minority stockholders, have required a show- 
ing that the services in question, if to be per- 
formed in the future, are actually secured to 
the corporation by something more substantial 
than the employees’ desire to raise the market 
value of the stock in question by continuing his 
efforts to increase its prosperity. Accordingly 
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it has been held that the corporation must be 
assured of retaining the services for some sub- 
stantial time, usually at least the life of the op- 
tion, either by the express terms of the option 
agreement or by other circumstances consti- 
tuting a substantial inducement for the op- 
tionee to remain in the company’s employment. 

Stating that bonuses or other extra compensa- 
tion granted employees must have some rea- 
sonable relation to the services to be rendered, 
the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania in the case of 
Holthusen vs. Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company held invalid a plan under which se- 
lected executive and administrative employees 
of the corporation were granted options to 
purchase authorized and unissued shares of the 
company’s common stock at a price equal to 
125 per cent of the market price of such stock 
at the time of granting of the option, purchase 
to be made at any time within five years of the 
date of the options, which were nontransferable 
except on the death of the holder and not ex- 
ercisable after the holders’ employment with 
the corporation had been discontinued, except 
with the permission of the board of directors. 
The person receiving the option undertook no 
obligation to continue in the company’s em- 
ployment for any specified period of time, said 
the District Court of the United States, and the 
right to exercise the option or the extent to 
which it might be exercised was in no way de- 
pendent upon the actual length of future em- 
ployment by the optionee, so that the future of 
the stock market rather than the extent of the 
services rendered to the company would control 
exercise. 

A plan under which stock options were grant- 
ed to selected employees, exercisable at any time 
within a period of five years from the date of 
issuance but not later than six months after 
termination of employment, and not assignable 
or transferable except on death, was held by the 
Supreme Court of Delaware in Kerbs vs. Cali- 
fornia Airways, Inc., to be invalid although it 
had been approved by a majority of the stock- 


holders, the Supreme Court saying that such 
ratification could not authorize a gift of corpor- 
ate assets against the objection of minority 
stockholders, and that the validity of the plan 
depended directly upon the existence of con- 
sideration to the corporation and the inclusion 
in the plan of conditions or the existence of 
circumstances which might be expected to in- 
sure that the consideration would in fact pass 
to the corporation. The Supreme Court said 
that while it was not necessary to bind the op- 
tionee by an employment contract there must 
be some circumstances which reasonably could 
be regarded as sufficient to insure the receipt 
of the services for which the option was granted. 
Since under the instant plan the options could 
be exercised in toto immediately upon their is- 
suance and might be exercised within a six- 
month period after the termination of employ- 
ment it was said that there was nothing in the 
plan to insure the retention of the services, and 
the fact that, under the Internal Revenue Code, 
the favorable position with respect to options 
could be obtained only if they were exercised 
while optionees were in the corporation’s em- 
ploy was held not a sufficient circumstance to 
sustain the plan, since at most it was depend- 
ent upon a continuation of the present state of 
the federal taxing policy. 

Stating that under the Kerbs case, the pro- 
visions of a stock option or the surrounding 
facts and circumstances must be such as to 
reasonably insure that the corporation would 
receive the contemplated consideration, the 
Court of Chancery of Delaware in Kaufman 
vs. Shoenberg sustained the validity of a plan 
wherein it was provided that the options were 
nontransferable except on death, and could be 
exercised only while the optionee remained an 
employee or within three months after termina- 
tion of his employment, each optionee agree- 
ing to remain in the service of the corporation 
for a period of two years from the date of grant- 
ing of the option at the pleasure of the board 
of directors and at such compensation as the 
board should reasonably determine. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


People in Personnel 


By Dorothy Bonnell 





Andrew G. Diddel has been elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Management 
Development, Inc., New York, according to an 
announcement by the firm’s Board of Directors. 
Mr. Diddel has been a director of the corpo- 
ration which provides management, marketing, 
personnel and public relations services, since its 
founding in 1953. 

For the past four years Mr. Diddel was as- 
sociated with Kudner Agency, Inc., where he 
was vice president and a member of both the ad- 
vertising agency’s Board of Directors and its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. He supervised the Pan 
American Clipper Cargo and International Ho- 
tels accounts. Prior to this position, Mr. Diddel 
spent over thirteen years with Eastern Air Lines 
in various positions and was New York Area 
Sales Manager when he left to join the Kudner 
Agency. 

Born in Indianapolis, Indiana, on July 29, 
1921, Mr. Diddel attended Wabash College; 
graduated from the University of Arizona, and 
attended law school at the University of Miami 
in Florida. 





John D. McLean, personnel director of 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, has been 
elected a vice president, according to an an- 
nouncement by Roy A. Britt, Citizens’ presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McLean joined Citizens in 1951 as an 
assistant in the Personnel Department, was sub- 
sequently named assistant personnel director, 
personnel director, and four years ago, was 
elected as assistant vice president. 





Robert W. Richards, of Howard, Needles, 
Tammen and Bergendoff, New York, is the 
author of an article, “Minimize Your Mistakes” 
published in the December 1960 Consulting En- 
gineer. The article highlights Mr. Richards 


consciousness of the need for enlightened per- 
sonnel administration in a consulting engineer- 
ing firm. As he says, “Since our product is pro- 
fessional services, the quality of our product 
must necessarily depend on the type of profes- 
sional men in our employ and the degree of 
their satisfaction.” He adds that his experience 
in the past five years has shown: the value of 
having an engineer assigned to personnel in a 
consulting firm. The primary requisite for such 
an assignment is an interest in people as well as 
in engineering. 

Mr. Richards received his second degree 
from Princeton 16 years ago, and since then has 
specialized in writing and editing reports and 
specifications. He taught military students at 
Princeton and Swarthmore during the war, and 
later worked for the Budd Company in Phila- 
delphia. In 1950 he joined the consulting firm 
of Howard, Needles, Tammen and Bergendoft 
as a highway engineer. Later Mr. Richards be- 
came a specifications and report writer, and in 
1956 was promoted to his present post as New 
York office manager and executive assistant to 
the four partners. 





John Cusak has been appointed director of 
corporate personnel of S. Klein’s Department 
Store, Union Square, New York. He was for- 
merly personnel director of Alexander’s Depart- 
ment Store, Bronx, New York. 





“He held that only the results of value 
are those which a man reaches for him- 
self. Truth cannot be seen with the eye 
of another; the most that a teacher can 
do is to indicate the road which leads to 
the vision.” 

—Benjamin Jowett 
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With the Personnel Associations 





THe PersonNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association oF Los Ancgtes, held its fourth an- 
nual conference in May in Pasadena. The theme 
was “Today’s Personnel Challenge.” Seven 
speakers were: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educa- 
tional consultant, General Motors Corporation; 
John G. Powers, president, Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 
Max B. Skousen, president, Skousen Tax Serv- 
ice, Inc.; Carl R. Terzian, director, Lutheran 
Hospital Society; Benjamin Aaron, director, 
UCLA Institute of Industrial Relations; Lee G. 
Paul, partner, Paul, Hastings and Janofsky; and 
Sharp Whitmore, partner, Gibson, Dunn and 
Crutcher. 

Among the topics considered by the con- 
ference were, “Look Boss, Freedom is our Re- 
sponsibility, too!” “Dynamic Motivation—Auto- 
matically.” “Who Will Succeed in the 60s?” 
“The Anatomy of Arbitration.” “Challenge and 
Opportunities for Personnel Administrators.” 





Tue Rocxrorp Personne, Cius, Rockrorp, 
Iiurnots, held its annual business meeting in 
May. The nominating committee presented the 
following slate: president, Jack Smith; vice pres- 
ident, Leo Powelson; secretary treasurer, Ken 
Milburn. There was a slide presentation by 
Melbourne H. Mudd of Edwin Shields Hewitt 
and Associates on “What’s Ahead for Employee 
Benefits and Their Costs.” 

The annual Personnel Club Play Day was 
held on June 1, at the Macktown Golf Course. 





Tue Society oF PersonNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Cuicaco, heard a discussion of right-to-work 
laws, and federalizing unemployment compen- 
sation at a late spring meeting, with Mr. David 
Molthrop, Commissioner on State Sovereignty, 
as the speaker. 

The 1960-61 officers of the society have been: 
president, Frank K. Neidhart, of the Miehle 
Company; vice president-programs, Ralph M. 
Isacksen, of the Seeburg Corporation; vice presi- 
dent-activities, George J. Koppelmeier, of Cro- 
name, Incorporated; vice president-admission, 


Kenneth R. Franke, of Littelfuse, Inc.; secre- 
tary, Dorothy Goodman, of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association; and treasurer, 
Phyllis B. Erwin, of the Field Enterprises Edu- 
cational Corporation. 





Tue INpusrriaL ReLations AssociATION OF 
Cuicaco had a “How-To” Workshop on “How 
to Evaluate the Effectiveness of Training Pro- 
grams.” The purpose of this workshop was to 
explore and discuss the problems in this general 
area, and to exchange experiences with other 
participants in finding solutions to the problems. 
Specific areas covered included, identification of 
training needs; establishment of objectives; 
measurement against objectives; measurement of 
improved work performance; measurement of 
improved attitude and morale; the relationship 
between initial selection and training; the rela- 
tionship between training and appraisals. 

The panel members were John Kottcamp, 
partner, Kottcamp and Young; Ernest Reed, 
director of public relations, Stone Container 
Corporation; and Robert Coughlin, division di- 
rector, Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Chicago. 

At the annual meeting of the association, 
Dr. Sanford I. Berman spoke on “Communica- 
tion Skills in Management.” Dr. Berman has 
taught and is presently a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and is also a consultant in com- 
munications to industrial concerns and govern- 
ment agencies. 





Tue WestcHESTER PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association, WestcHEster, New York, recently 
heard Joe Shaw, president of Associated Indus- 
tries of New York. According to the Associa- 
tion Newsletter, it was Mr. Shaw’s opinion that 
even though Governor Rockefeller and his spe- 
cial commissions had come up with some very 
good recommendations for legislation, these 
recommendations were not carried out in the 
important areas of unemployment compensa- 
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tion, workmen’s compensation, and economic 
growth. He stated that management came away 
from the legislative session with very little to 
crow about. 

At the May meeting Mr. W. T. Love spoke 
on “Legal Personnel Relationships.” Mr. Love is 
a practicing attorney who is presently associated 
with the I.B.M. Company. 

A survey on fringe benefits which was 
mailed to the membership, was made under the 
direction of the chairman of the wage and sal- 
ary committee, Frank Gibbons. 





Tue InpustriaL Revations AssociaTION OF 
Derroir heard Mr. John Waddleton of Allis- 
Chalmers, speak on “Writing the Labor Con- 
tract.” A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Waddleton 
received his Bachelor of Law Degree at Mar- 
quette University. Following graduation he en- 
gaged in general practice and specialized in 
Jabor law work. Mr. Waddleton joined the legal 
division of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company in 1942 and in 1946 was placed in 
charge of the Labor Law Section of that divi- 
sion. In 1955 he was appointed Chief Counsel 
of the then newly formed industrial and com- 
munity relations division. This division directs 
the industrial relations activities among all Allis- 
Chalmers employees and co-ordinates communi- 
ty relations programs in all cities in which the 
firm has operations. As chief counsel, Mr. Wad- 
dleton has the responsibility for the legal aspects 
of all matters coming within the jurisdiction of 
this new division. 





Tue InpustriAL Revations ReszarcH Asso- 
CIATION OF Mapison, Wisconsin, held its spring 
meeting in Chicago. Among the topics discussed 
were, “Government Regulation of Internal 
Union Affairs”; “The Migratory Worker”; 
*The Uses of Labor Tradition” and “The Im- 
pact of Changing Technology on Collective 
Bargaining.” 

The spring issue of the IRRA Newsletter, 
carried the first in a series of articles on the 
current status of industrial relations research 


abroad. The article, “Current Industrial Rela- 


tions Research in Great Britain,” was written 
by B. C. Roberts, Reader in Industrial Relations, - 
London School of Economics. 





Tue Seatrite CHAPTER OF THE PAaciFic 
NortHwest Personnet Manacers Association 
talked about “What’s Ahead in Employee Bene- 
fits” at a recent meeting. Walt E. Clint, assist- 
ant to the general manager of industrial rela- 
tions, Continental Can Company, led the dis- 
cussion. 

The Association conducts weekly personnel 
luncheons and has considered such topics as: 
“The More Subtle Aspects of Personnel Screen- 
ing,” Carl H. Rider, assistant vice president, 
National Bank of Commerce, speaker; “Tuning 
in the Spoken Word,” Dudley L. Wilkinson, 
area personnel supervisor, Pacific Northwest 
Bell Telephone Company, speaker; “Human 
Relations—What’s Old and What’s New?”, Dr. 
Theodore J. Barnowe, professor of human rela- 
tions and administration, University of Wash- 
ington, speaker; “Automated Teaching is Worth 
Exploring,” Peter W. Eising, management de- 
velopment coordinator, The Boeing Company, 
speaker; and “Skill Inventory of Your Organi- 
zation,” Lee Hughs, supervisor of occupational 
analysis, and industrial services program, Wash- 
ington State Employment Security Department, 
speaker. 





Tue MerropouitaN PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF THE PusLic PersonNEL AssociaTION, had its 
seventh and final chapter meeting for the season 
in May, with James M. Mitchell, director, con- 
ference program on public affairs of the Brook- 
ings Institution, as speaker. Mr. Mitchell served 
as associate director of the National Science 
Foundation for four years before coming to 
Brookings, and as management consultant, per- 
sonnel officer and administrator in Federal, State 
and local governments. He was also executive 
director for 8 years of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. Mr. Mitchell’s 
topic was “Ten Great Issues in Public Person- 
nel Administration.” 
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THe Wasuincton, D. C. Personne Asso- 
CIATION, now fifteen years old, was created by a 
small group of leading Washington personnel 
people to discuss manpower problems resulting 
from the influx of returning World War II 
veterans, and has now grown to a membership 
of 104 leading firms representing the major por- 
tion of the 428,000 employees in private indus- 
try in the Washington metropolitan area as con- 
trasted with the 292,000 government employees 
in the area. Among other services to its mem- 
bers, the Association provides quarterly reports 
on personnel turnover prepared by its Research 
Committee to pin-point unusual problem areas. 

Nearly 30°{ of employee turnover in the 
metropolitan Washington area in the last half 
of 1960 came from reductions in force, accord- 
ing to these surveys. Dismissals for all reasons 
ranked well ahead of voluntary resignations. 
“This is in contrast to the area’s reputation of 
being ‘recession-proof’ ”, the committee states. 

Statistics were gathered from over 100 
sources, including government, manufacturing, 
retail trades, educational organizations, and serv- 
ice industries. The only counters to this trend 
were among educational institutions, which 
showed all turnover from resignations, and gov- 
ernment employees, which had an 85°/ resigna- 
tion rate. Of those resigning, 20°/, did so to find 
better jobs while 17° left the area. 

“As is usual during slow times, companies 
weed out less competent employees,” stated the 
Research Committee. “On the other hand, com- 
petition for top-notch people is quite intense. If 
anything, highly competent personnel have been 
more in demand during the past nine months 
than in so-called normal times.” 

Problems of this nature, and hundreds of 
others, are the topics of discussions and studies 
of the Washington Personnel Association. En- 
couraged by an enthusiastic first meeting in 1946, 
a permanent association was formed with Dallas 
H. Smith, former personnel director of Govern- 
ment Services, Inc., as president. Today, the 
Association boasts over 150 members represent- 
ing department stores, banks, hotels, food stores, 
newspapers, transportation and utilities compa- 


nies, educational and research institutions, real 
estate, advertising, hospitals, manufacturing con- 
cerns, wholesaling, and professional and service 
agencies. 

Except for the summer months, meetings 
are held on the fourth Thursday of each month, 
usually at the Kennedy-Warren in Washington, 
D. C. Programs usually include a speaker of 
note in the personnel or an allied field, touching 
on a subject of general interest to members. 
The organization is designed primarily to meet 
the needs of private industry through the ex- 
change of ideas and information, individual de- 
velopment, and the presentation of interesting 
and informational programs, all with the objec- 
tive of advancing the professional status of per- 
sonnel work. 





ForMATION OF THE NorTHERN CALIFORNIA 
InpustriaL Retations Councit has been an- 
nounced by J. A. Metzger, president. The pur- 
pose of the Council is to develop, offer and ex- 
change information concerning improved tech- 
niques in industrial relations and personnel ad- 
ministration for its members, who will be per- 
sonnel and industrial relations managers and 
technicians in Northern California. 

Development plans for inaugurating this 
association have been under way for more than a 
year with meetings held in each of five bay 
counties to draft a satisfactory code of opera- 
tion. The Council is not organized for profit 
and does not contemplate monetary gain for its 
members. 

The officers are, J. A. Metzger, Smith- 
Corona-Marchant, Inc., Oakland, president; 
W. R. Philbrook, Good Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, San Jose, vice president; W. W. 
Swoboda, Dalmo Victor Co., Division, Textron, 
Inc., Belmont, secretary; and D. W. Hare, C 
& H Sugar Refining Corp., Crockett, treasurer. 





“Leave the beaten track occasionally and 
dive into the woods. You will be certain 
to find something you have never seen 
before.” 

—Alexander Graham Bell 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





THE 33RD NationaL AssociaTION OF Manu- 
FACTURERS INsTITUTE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
was held at Hollywood Beach, Florida, last 
spring. The featured speaker was John W. Mc- 
Govern, NAM president, who spoke on “The 
Impact of Industrial Relations on Economic 
Progress.” 

Conference leaders and their subjects were: 
Eugene F. Foubert, vice president, industrial re- 
lations, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
“Communications for Efficiency and Job Satis- 
faction”; Nicholas A. George, vice president, em- 
ployee and public relations, Brunswick Corpora- 
tion, “Union Demands and Strategy in Collec- 
tive Bargaining”; Edward J. Green, vice presi- 
dent, planning and marketing, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, “Management Objectives 
for Greater Profitability”; W. M. McFeely, vice 
president, organization, Riegel Textile Corpora- 
tion-Riegel Paper Corporation, “New Dimen- 
sions for Supervisory and Executive Manage- 
ment”; Edward C. Myers, vice president, per- 
sonnel, United States Steel Corporation, “Man- 
power Needs to Meet the New Technology”; 
H. Webster Stull, director of industrial relations, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, “Recap- 
ture and Strengthening of the Management 
Function.” 

Bonus features of the conference were 
Charles A. Kothe, vice president, industrial rela- 
tions, NAM, and Jack S. Parker, vice president, 
General! Electric Company, discussing industrial 
relations in the non-union plant; and a talk by 
Mr. Kothe on changing concepts in handling 
disputes and arbitration. 

A detailed manual was prepared for dele- 
gates containing outlines and discussion papers 
by the conference leaders for study prior to, and 
in connection with, the conference sessions. 





Tue 19TH SourHwest AREA CONFERENCE ON 
InpustriAL Revations was held in Houston in 
the late spring. The “ideas of men” discussed 
at the conference were: 1. Freedom—are we los- 
ing it? 2. Business—what about the role of 


business in the national growth? 3. Govern- 
ment—is there more regulation ahead? 4. Re- 
search—are we better able to understand group 
actions in industry? 5. Labor—will industry get 
more or less organized labor in the future? 
Highlighting national leaders in industrial 
relations and related fields, as well as ideas, the 
conference presented the following “men of 
ideas”: W. L. Lindholm, general chairman of 
the conference, and manager of Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, South Texas; Harold 
D. Ward, session chairman, manager of the 
trafic department, Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, Humble Division; John Post, sessions 
chairman, manager of the industrial relations 
department, Continental Oil Company. 
Among the speakers were Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
who spoke on the role of business in contribut- 
ing to the national growth; Harry D. Kolb, 
manager of the employee relations research divi- 
sion, Esso Standard, Eastern Region, Humble 
Oil and Refining Company, who talked about 
industrial relations research; and Dr. Nicholas 
Nyardi, director, school of international studies 
at Bradley University, who spoke on freedom. 





THe ExeventrH ANNuAL INSTITUTE FOR 
TRAINING SpectaLists was held at Cornell (Ith- 
aca, N. Y.), June 5-9. Sponsored by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, the subject for the conference was “Train- 
ing in an Environment of Continuous Change.” 
Some of the topics and speakers were as follows: 
“The Appropriate Role of Training in Indus- 
try,” Richard R. Crow, director of personnel 
administration, Stouffer Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio; “A Personal Approach to Management 
Development,” Harold Mayfield, director of 
Personnel Relations, Owens-Illinois, Toledo, 
Ohio; “Learning Concepts and the Training 
Specialist,” Henry A. Landsberger, School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations; “Developing 
Manpower in the 60’s”, C. A. Pearce, director, 
Division of Research and Statistics, New York 
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State Department of Labor; “The Training Job 
for Tomorrow,” A. F. Watters, vice president, 
personnel, General Foods Corporation, White 
Plains, N. Y. and “Implementing a Company 
Training Program,” Elbert W. Burr, manager, 
personnel recruitment and development, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

There was also a series of workshops and 
discussion at the conference. 





An Economic InstiruTre on “EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT, THE PROBLEM OF THE 60's” 
was held by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, D. C., last May. 
Clarence D. Long, of Johns Hopkins University, 
spoke on “The Labor Force During the 60’s”; 
Yale Brozen, of the University of Chicago dealt 
with the question, “Why Do We Have an Un- 
employment Problem?” Neil Chamberlain of 
Yale University discussed “Correctives or Pallia- 
tives for Labor Market Problems?” and Robert 
J. Myers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics ad- 
dressed the luncheon session on “Toward More 
Revealing Labor Force Statistics.” 





Tue ProckepINGs OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
ConFErENcE of the Texas Personnel and Man- 
agement Association (October 27-28, 1960) have 
been published by the Association, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. Included in the 
publication are the following addresses: “Prob- 
lems, Practice and Philosophy in the Manage- 
ment of Men,” by Dale Yoder, professor of 
industrial relations, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia; “What is Your Approach to Training?” 
by Thomas H. Miller, assistant director of in- 
dustrial relations, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; a panel discussion on the 
day-to-day concept of communications, moder- 
ated by L. L. Moore, director, industrial rela- 
tions, Southern Union Gas Company, Dallas; 
“The Inter-Relationship of Management and 
Employee Relations,” by James M. Ewell, vice 
president, manufacturing and employee rela- 
tions, The Procter and Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; “A Forward Look in Personnel 
Administration,” by Howard M. Dirks, vice 


president, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
“The Economic Outlook” by Watrous H. Irons, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas; and 
“The Impact of International Competition on 
Our Economy,” by Dause L. Bibby, president, 
Remington Rand, Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, New York. 





THe Senior SEMINAR IN GENERAL MaNaGE- 
MENT was held in June at Buck Hill Falls, the 
Poconos, Pennsylvania. A two week program, 
it is designed for busy executives and is led by 
Dr. Earl Planty, professor of management at the 
University of Illinois. This year the Seminar 
dealt with organization and administrative be- 
havior. On the staff were Ernest Dale, president 
of his own consulting firm and professor at Cor- 
nell; Carlos Efferson, director, organization 
planning, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Cor- 
poration; Robert Hoppock, of New York Uni- 
versity; Schuyler Hoslette, vice president, Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago; Joseph 
Litterer, of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Illinois; William 
Machaver, director of industrial relations for 
Sun Chemical; Russell L. Moberly, director and 
owner of his own consulting firm; Earl Planty, 
of the University of Illinois, and David Ross, 
director of management development, the F. and 
M. Schaefer Brewing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A conference and workshop, “Repesicninc 
THE ApproacH To MANAGEMENT GROWTH AND 
DeveLopMENT,” will be held at Purdue Univer- 
sity July 24-28. Subject topics will include “How 
Do People Grow in a Business Organization,” 
“Some Useful Guides in Approaching the De- 
velopment Process,” “Management Development 
in a Functional Type of Organization,” “Ap- 
praising the Appraisal of Managers,” “Executive 
Development and Management Behavior.” 

Additional highlights will be overviews of 
some outstanding company programs which en- 
courage growth and improvement of the ability 
and potential of managers. 

Among the speakers will be: Edward P. 
Arter, director of management development, 
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Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; William E. Bright, Jr.. manager, 
employee development and training, The Pure 
Oil Company, Palatine, Illinois; Philip R. Kelly, 
manager, personnel development and training, 
The Port of New York Authority, New York 
City; E. P. Messenger, manager, training depart- 
ment, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Robert M. Nelson, coordinator, profes- 
sion of management program, Armco Steel 
Corporation, Middletown, Ohio; O. A. Ohmann, 
manager, employee relations department, The 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Moorhead Wright, manager, Crotonville 
Facilities Operation, General Electric Manage- 
ment Research and Development Institute, Os- 
sining, New York. 





PassiInc THE HatT FOR THEIR Favorire 
Cuarity may actually serve as an escape mecha- 
nism for many business executives, according to 
Eugene E. Jennings of Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Speaking at a conference sponsored by the 
University of Michigan Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, Dr. Jennings said that rather than 
make any deep commitment to their work, 
many executives seek personal satisfaction in a 
wide variety of outside organizations. 

He warned that no amount of leading and 
accomplishing great and noble purposes in ex- 
traorganizational endeavors, as seen in the cur- 
rent rage for charity, community, and recrea- 
tional activities, will overcome the psychological 
vacuum created by the lack of purposeful in- 
volvement in an individual’s major activity 
throughout the day. 

Dr. Jennings said it is not fanciful to sug- 
gest that “extraorganizational effort is the ex- 
ecutive’s way of escaping from his primary 
leadership responsibilities.” “Nor is it disre- 
spectful to suggest that this escape mechanism 
is a desperate attempt to recapture his lost sense 
of personal worth,” he added. He concluded 
that it is only through active participation in 
molding events with a sense of direct responsi- 
bility for their consequences that one can achieve 
the personal strength necessary to live in har- 


mony with the pressures of the organization 
without being absorbed by them. 

“And this is what the executive needs today. 
Rather than a social ethic with which to justify 
and give sanction to the enormous power of the 
organization over him, the individual needs a 
stronger will with which to put his total produc- 
tive resources to work for him and his organiza- 
tion.” 





Macuines Witt Never Reprace Man Com- 
PLETELY IN Decision Mak1n«, President John D. 
Millett of Miami University, Ohio, said in a 
recent talk sponsored by the University of Michi- 
gan Institute of Public Administration and the 
UM Chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration. 

Mr. Millett pointed out that the individual 
is still the key to decision making, and all the 
electronic computers in the world will not 
change that. Current interest aroused by the so- 
called “new science of decision making, is dis- 
turbing,” he added, “For not all problems are 
reducible to a mathematical model.” 

In the process of decision making it is im- 
portant to know what kinds of problems are 
involved. For example, the concept of excellence 
in our education still must be conceived not by 
machine but by man. 

Institutions tend to have different kinds of 
traditions, histories and social roles. And, in 
making decisions, machines cannot be expected 
to take this institutional context into account, 
Mr. Millett observed. 

Furthermore, there are certain essential 
differences between public administration and 
private administration, he said. For example, 
business administration functions in an environ- 
ment of private legal responsibility and public 
administration operates in an environment of 
political responsibility. Machines cannot be re- 
lied on to solve problems of policy, though they 
deal with that management. Some people are 
willing to make decisions and take the responsi- 
bility and some are fearful of making decisions. 
But the individual still is the key to the decision 
making, he concluded. 
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Glancing at the New Publications 





MANAGEMENTS OF AMERICAN COMPANIES 
have turned to the personnel procedure manual 
as an important way of letting their supervisors 
know how they want company policies carried 
out in matters affecting employees, the National 
Industrial Conference Board reports in releasing 
a study of personnel procedure manuals. 

It is not enough, managements have con- 
cluded, to make statements of company intent 
at the top level and let it drop there. Super- 
visors need specific plans and instructions that 
interpret the policies and guide them in their 
decisions. In this respect, the trend toward de- 
centralization in American industry has accen- 
tuated the need for personnel procedure manu- 
als to guide supervisors who are located outside 
company headquarters, The Conference Board 
notes. 

The NICB study analyzes the contents and 
format of 147 personnel procedure manuals, 
issued by 138 companies varying in size from 
250 to 446,000 employees. Complete procedure 
statements are reproduced, as they appear in 
company manuals, showing various ways of 
handling subject matter as well as format. 

A wide variety of subjects are included in 
the personnel procedure manuals studied by the 
NICB. Several hundred topics are included in 
an index in the Board’s study which has been 
compiled from those found in the manuals. 
The composite index begins with procedures 
under “absence” and concludes with “writing 
for professional and technical publications.” 
Among the more unusual topics are “alcohol- 
ism,” “picking up hitchhikers” (procedure for 
truck drivers), “blood donations,” and “Christ- 
mas trees.” 

Personnel Procedure Manuals, Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 180, was prepared by 
Geneva Seybold, Division of Personnel Admin- 
istration, National Industrial Conference Board, 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





In an Open Lerrer To THE OFFIcerRs OF 
Mayor ENGINEERING AND ScrentiFic Soctettgs, 


Van M. Evans, executive vice president of 
Deutsch and Shea, Inc., manpower communica- 
tions consultants, urged the societies to ban re- 
cruitment activities during their meetings and 
to call upon industry to cooperate in the ban. 

Recruiting at conventions, Mr. Evans says, 

has gotten out of hand and features activities 
more suitable to high-pressure sales exhibitions 
than professional conferences. Many companies, 
he points out, are reluctant to send their own 
engineers and scientists to these conventions be- 
cause of this. Mr. Evans believes that many 
companies carry on conventions recruiting only 
because they feel they must match the com- 
petition or lose out. These companies would be 
glad to give up their “defensive recruiting” at 
conventions, he feels. 

The solution Deutsch and Shea suggests is 

a complete cessation of all open recruitment in- 
terviewing at technical meetings. These four 
steps are suggested: 

1. That the major societies reach an agree- 
ment to ban all interviewing, hospitality 
suites, advertising for the purpose of 
promoting recruiting interviews during 
meetings and conventions of the so- 
cieties. 

. That the societies jointly request all 
companies employing engineers and sci- 
entists to agree to desist from such re- 
cruiting efforts. 

. That the societies urge their members to 

cooperate fully in this action as a means 
of freeing professional meetings from 
the distractions and encumbrances of re- 
cruiting. 
That these restrictions be understood to 
apply to professional society meetings 
and conventions and would not in any 
way restrict the individual at other times 
from seeking a position, nor interfere 
with whatever facilities the society itself 
may have already developed to aid its 
members in finding employment. 

Such a move, according to Mr. Evans, will 
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restore dignity to professional conferences, make 
companies more willing to send their technical 
people to these meetings, and improve the ex- 
change of technical information which is the 
basic purpose of the conventions. 





Even WHEN iT Hurts, Honesty ts THE Best 
Poxicy in telling employees tactfully about or- 
ganizational changes which may have adverse 
effects on their job. This opinion has been ex- 
pressed by Floyd C. Mann (Ph.D.) and Frank- 
lin W. Neff (Ed.D.) of The University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center in “Managing 
Major Change in Organizations,” a new publi- 
cation of the Foundation for Research in Hu- 
man Behavior (95 pages, $3). 

Managing change in organizations is a com- 
plex social process which requires constant atten- 
tion by executives, they note. There are no hard 
and fast ways to get people to accept change, 
but the effects of change can be made less dis- 
ruptive within organizations. 

Where reorganization involves only short- 
term effects, sharing the facts with employees 
may help them see the long-range benefits which 
they may enjoy and will facilitate acceptance of 
change. 

In the tougher cases, involving long-run 
negative effects for employees, providing addi- 
tional information may not encourage workers 
to invest their energies in achieving the organi- 
zational change, but it will help them make 
alternative plans for their future. 

“While no one can be expected to be pleased 
with changes which will affect them adversely 
on both a long- and short-term basis,” the U-M 
researchers state, “they would probably prefer to 
be treated openly, honestly, and as human beings 
who have the right to know about the facts and 
make decisions about their own future involve- 
ment in the organization.” 

The authors emphasize the value of partici- 
pation in decisions involving organizational 
change. Keeping abreast of developments due to 
change while maintaining an overall point of 
view is a difficult task for managers with diverse 
responsibilities. The authors suggest that a new 


role of “change catalyst” within an organization 
could be created to help facilitate a planned 
change. 





A Report on Career Parrerns oF Inpus- 
TRIAL ReLations GrapuaTes appeared in a recent 
issue of Minnesota Highlight, published by Al- 
pha Chapter, Iota Rho Chi, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The authors, 
Thomas Greeley and Roberta Nelson, asked: 
Do industrial relations graduates enter personnel 
or industrial relations jobs after receiving their 
degrees? Do they remain in these jobs? What 
differences exist between the early career pat- 
terns of graduates with Master’s degrees and 
graduates with Bachelor’s degrees in industrial 
relations? 

The study found that it appears that the 
majority of the MA graduates tend to enter and 
remain in personnel and industrial relations 
jobs, while the majority of the BBA graduates 
tend to enter jobs in business administrative 
fields other than industrial relations. 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween the average salaries of industrial relations 
graduates currently working in personnel and 
industrial relations jobs and the average salaries 


of those industrial relations graduates currently 
holding jobs in other fields. 





THe ScHoot or Business ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE Universiry oF NortH Caroxina, Chapel 
Hill, has published a paper book, “Cultural 
Values in Management-Worker Relations,” sub- 
titled, “Japan: Gimu in Transition.” The au- 
thors are Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr., Reynolds 
Professor of Human Relations in Industry, and 
Shin-Ichi Takezawa, professor, School of Social 
Relations, Rikkyo (St. Paul’s) University. 

The chapter headings are: Framework and 
Preview; Worker-Company Reciprocal Obliga- 
tions; 9Worker-Supervisor Obligations; Some 
Management Viewpoints; and a Summary and 
Perspective. 

The authors explain that the pilot study re- 
ported on this monograph systematically ex- 
plores a most important, though largely ignored, 
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dimension of motivation theory—the pervasive 
impact of cultural values. “We believe that how 
a man thinks and acts in a given situation will 
be significantly influenced by what he feels is 
appropriate, proper, and expected of him.” The 
extent to which the employees fulfill the “good- 
worker” role depends to a considerable extent 
upon how consistently management meets the 
workers’ concept of “good management.” 

The authors’ research indicates that the 
component values within good-management and 
good-worker roles will vary markedly from one 
culture to another. The report is based on re- 
search done in Tokyo during the summer of 
1959, and in 1960. Preliminary findings seem to 
indicate that “the old is passing—but the new is 
yet to come.” Many traditional relationships and 
concepts still exercise a compelling influence 
upon the attitudes and beha-ior of Japanese 
workers. It will be helpful, in policy formula- 
tion and implementation, for Japanese managers 
to identify and evaluate cultural values which 
are, Or are not, persuasive among their em- 
ployees today. Foreign technical and diplomatic 
specialists, on the other hand, must have this 
sort of knowledge and insight if their efforts 
are to be effective, the authors point out. 





Tue Hamitron Watcu Company, Lancas- 
TER, PENNsyLVANIA, has recently published some 
pamphlets on the company’s employee award 
program. The first is called, “Guide to Em- 
ployee Award Planning,” and is designed pri- 
marily for the personnel manager who is con- 
sidering a program. It includes a simple check 
list of basic program steps, and ends with a 
minimum of “sell” on Hamilton Award watches. 

The second is titled “Seven Serious Mis- 
takes.” This booklet should be of interest and 


value to any company which currently has a pro- 


gram, in that it deals with important points 
sometimes overlooked in the administration of 
a program. 

The third is an employee award survey 
folder. This is a summary of highlights of some 
basic research conducted for Hamilton by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Research. It presents the manage- 


ment side of the picture, presenting information 
received from a good representative cross-section 
of the country’s largest companies. 

The fourth is an employee view folder, a 
report based on research done by Benson and 
Benson, Inc. who conducted personal interviews 
with 500 non-executive employees. It indicates 
what the people who actually get service awards 
really think about them. 

The material in the pamphlets is clearly and 
effectively presented and should be helpful to 
personnel people considering award programs. 


Today’s Business Girl, published by Morti- 
VATION, INc., Springdale, Connecticut, is a four- 
page leaflet with a double purpose. Brief, pun- 
gent and to the point, it helps business girls solve 
those personal problems which are so difficult to 
discuss with their fellow-workers, or with the 
boss. It also serves to remind the girls in the 
office of the things the boss would like them to 
know, the way in which they are expected to 
work, and to behave—the things that are often 
hard to say face to face. 

On the back of the folder are useful tips for 
the office worker, which will make her work 
easier, and the office day run more smoothly. 
Inside the folder is a large calendar covering 
half the month, on which engagements may be 
listed, or notes made. Condensed calendars for 
the previous and forthcoming months are also 
included. Interesting historic events are given 
on the appropriate dates, some epigrams are 
used, and word definitions given. 

Some of the topics discussed are bottlenecks, 
gossip and rumors, clock watching, discipline, 
tardiness, disloyalty, office friction, and customer 
relations. The leaflet makes a fine office morale 
builder. The calendar gives it a special reten- 
tion value which means that the management 
message is usually read and re-read, driving 
home a definite point. 

Today's Business Girl is published twice a 
month and sells for 10¢ a copy. It may be or- 
dered from Motivation, Inc., Springdale, Con- 
necticut. 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Economics Basicatty 1s, About as DuLt as 
4 Masuep Porato Sanpwicu according to C. E. 
McIntire of Armco Steel Corporation who spoke 
to the House Magazine Institute recently. But 
his company has found that, with a better under- 
standing of the business they’re a part of, em- 
ployees are happier, they do better work and 
they earn more money. 

“We look,” he said, “for fresh approaches— 
different and imaginative ways of showing Joe 
Doaks that economics has got something to do 
with his paycheck; and we do this all the time, 
because we don’t believe a once-in-a-while shot 
of economics does very much good. We call the 
job we do taking the mystery out of business.” 

P. C. Evanoff, associate director of the sales 
service department of Mead Papers Inc., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, spoke at a recent meeting on “One 
Paper Can't Do Everything.” Evanoff believes 
that an editor should match his editorial goals 
to the properties of paper for fidelity of repro- 
duction. He described the technical limitations 
of various grades of coated and uncoated paper, 
and the reproduction qualities attainable from 
each grade.” 

It’s a wise editor who knows what to expect 
from the paper he’s using,” according to Mr. 
Evanoff. Hand in hand with the knowledge of 
what paper can do for you from an editorial or 
design standpoint is a knowledge of the techni- 
cal limitations of various grades. By manufac- 
turing standards, each grade meets set printing 


standards. 


The Skyliner published bi-weekly for TWA 
Employees, featured an article in one of the 
spring issues, by Charles Tillinghast, new presi- 
dent of the company, explaining his views of his 
own function, and describing the state of the 
company to the employees. He said that he con- 
ceived it his function to provide the employees 
with the means of doing their jobs to the best 
advantage and with the leadership in shaping 
policy which is necessary to harmonize the ef- 
forts of many. 


CIBA Sidelights, published by the personnel 
division for the employees of Ciba Pharmaceuti- 
cal Products, Inc., Summit, N. J., is edited by 
Kathleen Mallon. A striking cover on the spring 
issue used blocks of yellow and white against a 
black background. 

A description of the new scientific informa- 
tion center made an interesting article, illus- 
trated with fine photographs. The center reads 
and digests scientific material for Ciba research 
men, and also catalogs material so that it is 
quickly available. Translations are also made 
by the Center. 

The article explained that consolidating the 
chemical and medical library facilities, scientific 
coding and data processing activities has in- 
creased the efficiency of Ciba’s scientific informa- 
tion service, has eliminated duplication of effort 
and has provided a single, central location for 
all data required by research and medical per- 
sonnel at the plant. The common aim of the 
staff is to assist the research men by providing 
scientific information in the form, place and 


time where it will be most useful. 





Here and There is the company publication 
of the Commerce Acceptance Company of At- 
chison, Kansas. The editor is Donald A. Keltner. 
A gay cover on a recent issue shows a girl in a 
yellow raincoat, rain hat and with a yellow um- 
brella, in a fleld of yellow flowers, all in bright 
color. 

An article called “Time is Money” told 
about the use by the company of utility execu- 
tive aircraft. The Commerce Acceptance Com- 
pany maintains two aircraft, along with the 
services of a full-time company pilot, and the 
article gave interesting examples to show how 
helpful the service is in saving time and money 
for the company. The pilot was pictured, and 


his qualifications and career described. 





Are you working on the solution—or are 
you part of the problem? 
—Wall Street Journal 








HELP WANTED 


INDISPENSABLE FOR PERSONNEL Executives: Accurate, na- 
tion-wide list of over 135 top executive recruiting firms. 
Know who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. 


Execaid, Dept. JB, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y 


Want Hicuer Sarary, better opportunity, security? “NER” 
reports on hundreds of $7,000-$35,000 job openings monthly. 
Get free copy. National Employment Reports, 20 E. Jack- 
son, 902-L, Chicago 4, Ill. 


EMPLOYMENT Supervisor: Dynamic, rapidly growing east 
coast organization secks man to supervise employment di- 
vision of Personnel Department. Must be college grad with 
5 years’ personnel experience and some supervisory expe- 
rience. Starting salary to $7200, with truly outstanding 
financial scurity program and opportunity to grow with 
growing company. Reply Box 782. 


Wace AND SaLary Anatyst: Excellent growth potential. 
National Corporation. Miami, Florida, location. Recent col- 
lege graduate with Personnel Major. Prefer at least one 
year Wage and Salary experience. Submit detailed resume 
including salary requirement to Box 783. 


Saces Trainer: For national food company. College de- 
gree. Ten to fifteen years’ sales and sales training experience 
in packaged foods or related field. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Reply to Box 784. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LasBor OFFice IN GENEVA, SWITZER- 
LAND, is inviting applications from United States citizens 
for a post in its Personnel Office. Details concerning quali- 
fications, duties and salary, as well as application forms, 
may be obtained directly from the International Labor 
Office, Washington Branch, 917 15th St., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SEEKING PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL Position, N. Y.: Presently 
Staff Assistant to Sales Manager Top Financial Company. 
Systems and E.D.P. Background. BA Psychology, MBA 
Personnel Management 1962. Married, age 28. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 766. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR OR AsSISTANT: University grad- 
uate, cum laude, with 11 years diversified experience, in- 
cluding labor contract negotiations, as personnel director of 
small company. Enthusiastic, imaginative, and seasoned 
enough at age 41 to function effectively from start. Seek 
challenging opportunity with dynamic firm. Member of 
ASPA. Reply Box 770, for prompt resume. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Experienced in personnel ob- 
jectives, policies, procedures, organization planning, man- 
power controls, personnel research, employee utilization. Will 
assist Management in getting full measure from the person- 
nel function. Masters Degree in Personnel Management. Age 
42. Reply Box 771. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS/MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT: Five 
years plant experience with the Industrial Relations Section 
of a multi-plant organization. Responsibilities have included 
labor relations, employment, unemployment benefit plans, 
training, testing and employee services. MBA _ obtained 
through co-op and part-time efforts. Present salary $8400. 
Age 28. Married. Willing to relocate. Reply Box 773. 


PERSONNEL Director: Nearly 12 years experience in all 
phases of personnel management. Presently personnel man- 
ager for firm employing 500. Age 33, married. BS degree. 
Will reloate. Earning $12,000. Reply Box 774 


PERSONNEL Dtrectror/MANAGER: Successful experience in 
all phases of Personnel Management including Labor Rela- 
tions, Employment, Testing, Training, W&S, etc., Manu- 
facturing, R&D and Distributing experience (single and 
multi-plant). 8 years with present company. Age 35. 
Degree plus. Salary open in $12,000 range. Prefer 150- 
mile radius of Baltimore-Washington area. Reply Box 779. 


Director oF EpucaTion AND TRAINING: Desire challenging 
assignment in Petroleum, Chemicals and Petrochemicals. 
Experienced in both line and staff positions. Hold B.S. 
degree with major in Chemistry and Education, post grad- 
uate work in Chemical Engineering. At present Training 
Director of a multiplant operation with responsibility for 
management and employee development. Have good repu- 
tation through publications and professional associations 
Resume on request. Reply Box 78« 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Three years experience in 
all phases of personnel functions, employment, testing, job 
analysis, wage studies, research. 30, B.S., married. Desire 


greater challenge and responsibility. Reply Box 781. 


PERSONNEL AssISTANT: Seeking wage and salary, labor or 
testing and selection position. Married. Age 29. B.A. de- 
gree. Four years with industrial company, emphasis on 
employment using tests, some job analysis and wage sur- 
veys. Reply Box 785. 


PERSONNEL: 10 years diversified experience; employee serv- 
ices, Safety, training, employment, recruitment, placement 
testing, benefit programs, security (defense), some labor 
relations. Age 42. Present salary $9,000. Now in Ohio— 
would relocate. Resume on request. Reply Box 786. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 75¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





MANPOWER" 
AS 
TEMPORARY 
VACATION 
REPLACEMENTS 


Call us for 

TYPISTS + STENOS 

IBM OPERATORS 

FILE CLERKS 

GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 


Manpower Gals stay on Manpower’s 
payroll while they work in your 
office. Use them to keep your work 
current a day, a week, or longer. 

We pay all salaries, taxes, and 
insurance — keep all payroll records. 
Manpower Gals are known for 
their ability to step into your office 
and start work immediately. 


manpower, inc. 


Over 200 Offices in the U.S., Canada, Mexico, & Europe 
World Headquarters: 820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BNA’s Management 
Development Services 


Stimulating Development Programs 


and Aids for All Levels of Management 


1. SUPERVISORY TRAINING FILMS— 


short, 16-mm color and sound films 
designed to precede and stimulate 
discussion on leadership, motivating 
employees to better teamwork and 
productivity, giving orders and in- 
structions, and listening. Complete 
Discussion Plan with each film. For 
sale or rent. Previews may be arranged. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: INDUS- 
TRIAL SERIES—a practical course in 
industrial and human relations for 
supervisors and middle management. 
Dr. Paul Pigors’ 16-case study pro- 
gram including manual, workbooks, 
and complete course material. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: GOV- 
ERNMENT SERIES—same as_ the 
Industrial Series except a program of 
13 government case studies. 


. MODERN MANAGEMENT—a 4- 
page, bi-weekly letter to your super- 
visors On communicating and working 


with people. Features news on business 
and economic developments... im- 
portant case studies . . . interviews... 
reports on speeches and articles of 
note... competition ...on all matters 
that contribute to better supervision 
and management. Monthly memobook. 


. THE EXECUTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 


—encourages executive reading by 
making easily available the latest books 
on business management, personnel 
development, community and national 
affairs, international affairs, history 
and biography, science and philoso- 
phy. Executives of participating or- 
ganizations also receive additional 
benefits and privileges. 


. “HERE'S HOW” BOOKLETS —a se- 


ries of illustrated 12-page booklets 
offering clear, concise and practical 
information from experienced man- 
agement men concerning 40 different 
supervisory problem areas. 


Full details by return mail. Use coupon below (no obligation, of course). 
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The BUREAU of NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Inc. 
1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


BNA Gentlemen: Please send me further information on each of the follow- 
ing Management Development Services. (Circle the numbers desired.) 


, So 





COMPANY __ 





ADDRESS 





CITY  — STATE 
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